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that ‘rate 
the kind we take the liberty. of laying before our 


comparieons will be commended for their apt- 


ness.” We should premise that the writer lives 
in @ region where there is very little.old fash- 
ioned. Presbyterianism. Still he appears to 
have fousd the trath, and walk in it. May’ 


it be his consolation in life and death. _ 
’ Deaf. Sir—Your agent visited. me last sum- 


mer, and found ‘me in a most .miserable and; 
helpless condition, from a severe injury, from 


which T have not .yet .. mach _re- 


gtet 1 had no money for him; but I send 


you here five dollars, remembering Doctor 
Pranklin’s advice, you cannot pay all you 
soon as it is fo be spared from the family ;. for I 
feel that we, as a fumily, are. much indebted to 
your valuable paper for instruction. . The doc- 
trines put forth in it have, ever since my conver- 
sion, been dear to me. I discovered these doc- 
rines in the Bible, although they were not 

hed by the. minister at that time; for he 


fas young, and full of fears, By.and by he 
left and the Rev. ofered be 
our minister. I verily thought that I could 


not ever like him; he had an impediment in 
his speech. But this was. more than made up 
by his clear understanding of Bible truth, and 

y never shunning to declare the whole truth. 
I could read these distinguishing doctrines in the 


Bible; and see, if I-had passed from death unto 
life, that. it was all of God. But I could not 
get it into any system. I soon discovered that 
this man never preached without a system; and 
I may say, that [ have had more Bible instruc- 
tion from that man, than all the ministers that I 
have heard since.. This was the cause of my 


becoming a subscriber to your valuable paper.|. 


These glorious doctrines of grace that my soul 
feeds upon, were not preached in this region but 
by very few. I know of but two or three, out 

a large number, who do not neglect wholly, 
or in part, to preach these distinguishing doc- 
trines. This.man preached for us seven years 
in » and was finally dismissed for his 
plain manner of preaching, about sixteen years 
ago. From that time I heard no more of the 
sovereignty of God ftom more than two or 
three ministers. 1 have repeatedly asked them, 


why these great fundamental] doctrines were so 


much neglected. They. tell me. that they be- 
lieve those doctrines as much as I do, and 
would preach them and that they ought to be 
preached, &c, But they are sure to let them 
alone; or, if they attempt to preach them, they 
will hide more truth than they exhibit. There 
is.a sortof fear that they shall offend somebody 
if they tel! all the truth. Some have said that 
it will not do to preach as they. used to, for peo- 
ple will not bear it, These ministers put me io 


mind of a hen With Chickens. T throw her a 


handful of clean meal on the earth, for her and 
her brood; if she would let it alone, her brood 
would be benefitted by it; but she falls to 
scratching the earth among the meal, and co- 
vering a part of the food that was intended. for 
their well-being, and so both go away hungry. 
I find that if-a man loves this doctrine he will 

have it; but he must resort to some old work, 
or he must send for some paper of the Old- 
school; or he must go without it year after 
year. f have taken my family four miles to 
church, when I knew that I could gain more 
information in one hour, by reading, than | 
should all day at the meeting. ButI had a 
family, and I must teach them the road to the 
Sabbath school and church;- for my children 
would be better off at the meeting, although but 
part of the truth should be told. In the instruc- 
tion of my. family, your paper has been of great 
use to me, for which I think I feel thankful. 


Although there has been much error preached,| 


the greatest difficulty is now felt to be in omit- 
ling to preach the whole truth; the churci.es 
are filled with Arminians; and if an attempt is 
made to tell the story in Paul’s own words, it is 
like rapping on the side of a bee hive—all is 
commotion. But there is yet hope. I find, for 
one year past, some ministers are feeling for the 
old paths ; they. tell. methat they are convinced 
that they have been off their guard too much ; 
but that there is a general feeling in the Pres- 
bytery that they have been too lax, and that 
they must return to the old st of preaching, 
if the Church is ever purified. Now, that say- 
ing is quite common here among the Methodists, 
that if Presbyterians should preach the doc- 
trine of the Presbyterian Church, multitudes 
would leave it. This I verily believe, and the 
sooner the better. If they not believe the 
doctrine of the Church, the Church is better off 
without them than with them. But if the doc- 
trine had been preached, they would, have seen 
the truth of it, believed it, and loved it. But 
may God cause truth to prevail over error. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYNOD NOT OPPOSED TO 
TEMPERANCE. 

. Me. Editor—Not being able to attend the 
last meeting of the Philadelphia Synod, held at 
Chambersburg, [ would ‘ask the favour of you 
to say a few things in regard to the proceedings 
of that body. Iam one of those who hold her 
in high esteem for her works’ sake in days that 
are past, and if I find fault with things that she 
did, or that she refused to do, you may put it 
down to my desire to see her always hold on 
her way. Steadfast as she has been for the 
truth, zealous as she ‘has been for its purity, she 
does not think the work entirely done. ° 

These remarks. are occasioned by reading on 
the 14th page of the printed minutes, the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, That the whole subject (of Intem- 
perance and Temperance) be indefinitely post- 


_ This resolution is prefaced, by stating, that 
as the Synod at its sessions in Danville, (1840,) 
aod in Bakimore, (1843,) had expressed its 
judgment, it was unnecessary to add any thing 
further, This was decided by a vote of 49 to 
| 
After this motion had prevailed, Dr. McKin- 
: ney moved that the action of the Synod at Dan- 
- ville and Baltimore, on the subject, be published 
in ouf minutes, in connexion with the action 
had ‘on the subject. This motion was laid on 
the table. 

You know that it is hard to gather from the 
bare records of a body, why they have acted) 
many particular case, and what has brought 
them to their conclusion ; and it is therefore not 
always fair to form a judgment upon simple re- 
cords; but by @ comparison‘of their acts, with 

ed feelipgs, we are allowed to draw 
an inference. - | 


Owe, pay part.” -I shall. pay the remainder as 


not even-an allusion the evils of intempe- 


rance;'or the benefits from the advance of 
of | 


_principles: of temperance. 
| ~ fas the Synod of Philadelphia thrown the 
cause of temperance overboard? Have the evils 


of intemperance decrensed to such an extent, 
that her ministers have no need to lift up the 
voice of alarm, to warn. the unwary of their 
danger ; no need to use the language of entreaty, 


for the purpose of enjoying comfort and plenty, 
that which will: hinder souls from being saved, 
‘God from being 
all convictions of sin—and bring forth nothin 
but evil, and that continually? No, sir. The 
Synod of Philadelphia has taught no such thing. 


Let men infer what they please. Let them say 
that that old Synod has thrown this subject into 


8 corner, @¢ not needing, or not deserving their 
attention, and point to the vote of 49 to 18 as 
indicative of it. I pronounce it a calumny upon 
the Synod, and [ trust | may say at least of 
-every minister in it. -This Synod is not to be 
held up to men to encourage them in drinking 
intoxicating drinks; nor to relieve any man 
from the wo, which the Most High has pro- 
nounced against those who give their neighbours 
drink and make them drunken. 

The action of the Qynod at Chambersburg, 
cannot be explained by\their records to mean 
more, than that they “were either weary of the 
subject, or were hurried with other business, or 
were desirous of avoiding an expression which 
might be disagreeable either to some of its lay 
delegates, or to some of those in the church who 
are unfortunately engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of this evil thing. Who in his right 
- mind would ever believe that the Synod design- 

ed encouraging that against which she has so 
clearly and decidedly expressed her opinion in 

In view of this construction, which has been 
put upon the action of the Synod, will you doa 
member of the Synod the favour, in common 
with others, to publish the following expression 
of the Synod at Danville. Minutes pp. 15, 16. 

1. Resolved, That it is decidedly their opin- 


the churches under its caré, and others, ab- 
stain from all intoxicating drinks as a beve- 


rage. 
2. Resolved, That the membersof our church- 
es be earnestly exhorted and enjoined to re- 
frain from the manufacture and sale of them. 
3. Resolved, That a renewed impulse should, 
if possible, be given to the progress of the tem- 


evils arising from the drinks in question, that a 
wholesome reform be effected, as widely as the 
bounds of our country and the world, in the 
habits of all now given to the use of any alco- 
holic drinks. 

4. Resolved, That this Synod would most af- 
fectionately and firmly say to the members of 
the churches, that they are utterly ata loss to 
know how, amidst the light which beams on this 
subject at the present day, any communicating 
member of the church of Jesus Christ, can re- 
concile it. with his views of Christian duty, to 
manufacture or use such drinks, or to sell them 
. to others, or to rent a public house to any one 
intending to engage in the traffic; or to sign 4 
petition to the court to license any house in 
which such drinks are to be sold; and they do 
most earnestly beg their brethren seriously and 
solemnly to consider this most important sub- 
ject; and at once and fur ever to renounce a 
business so fraught with ruin to others, and 
that may be a source of deep and bitter regret 
to themselves on a death-bed. 

5. Resolved, That the above resolutions be 
published in the Presbyterian, and that the pas- 
tors be directed to read them from their pulpits 
to the people of their charge. 

In the Narrative of the same year, (page 12,) 
they say: ‘*The encouraging progress of the 


is indeed refreshing, but, in many parts, mourn- 
ful and fearful is the increase and boldness of 
intemperance. And painful isthe evidence that 
in this important reform, the zeal of many of 
the churches is waning, and that many mem- 
bers of the church, by withholding from the 
cause their countenance, and by casting upon it 
insinuations and slighting remarks, are aiding 
and abetting the opposers of this harbinger of 
domestic peace, of civil and religious pros- 
perity.”” | 

The Synod at Baltimore, (page 26, printed 
minutes,) not only approved the proceedings at 
Danville, but say: “They do further believe that 
it is: not only the duty of church members to 
abstain from the use of ardent spirits as a drink 
themselves, but their sin, if they arein any way 
partakers in putting the cup to their neighbour's 
lips; and that it is the duty of all our church 
members to do what in them lies for the further- 
ance of the cause of temperance, and the putting 
a stop to the use as a beverage, and.to the traf- 
fic in intoxicating drinks.” | 

Here we have an expression of the Synod.’ 
Is it too strong, too decided? Will any mah 
ask for its repeal? Is it dt all beyond the facts 
in the case? Or, is it more than the importance 
of the cause demanded? We think not. 

It is a lamentable fact that intemperance is on 
the increase in all our cities, and that members 
of our churches are in many places more inac- 
tive in endeavouring to arrest its progress, than 
they were. Many of our church members have 
again introduced the intoxicating bowl into their 
social entertainments, to the disgrace of religion, 
the injury of the soul, the encouraging and con- 
firming habits of intemperance, which may 
eventuate in drunkenness. 

These things are alarming. 


ened up to see the extent of this evil. And now 
having learned it, and having put forth some ef- 
fort to arrest it, shall we sit down and say, we 
have done enough ; that itis needless to say any 
thing more upon the subject? I trust not. I 
hope not. Men of the world, without any reli- 
pion. are exerting themselves to put a stop to it. 

he people in their civil stations, are bringing} 
the matter to the ballot-box, to decide whether 
men shall sell it to be used as a beverage. And 
shall it be said that the church sanctions it-- 
that our old Synod has even given a doubtful 
opinion on it? No, sir. Let any man who wish- 
es the sanction of the Synod to encourage him 
to drink, sell, or manufacture, read the acts of 
the Synod at Danville and Baltimore, and say 
whether the Synod gives any uncertain testi- 
mony upon the subject. 

A Member or Tae Synop. 


i 


RICHELIEU. 

Cardinal Richelieu, afier having given law to 
all Europe for many years, confessed to P. du 
Moulin, that being forced upon many irregulari- 
ties in -his lifetime, by that which they called 
*“‘ Reasons of State,” could not tell how to 
satisfy his conscience upon several accounts ; 
and being asked one day by a friend why he 
was 80 sad, he answered, “‘ The soul is a seri- 


__. "Phe’narrative of religion is generally expres- 
siveof the feelingsof the bedy. In it, you have 


— 


ous thing; it must either be sad here for a mo- 
‘ment, or be sad for ever.” 


glorified—which will quench 


ion that the ministers, elders, and members of 


perance cause, to arrest the great and manifold 


It is but about! 


- twenty years since we as a country were wak- 


joined the Synod in 1766. 
In 1770, the members of Hanover Presby-| 
tery residing in North Carolina were set off, 


unt ar the Presbyterian. . 
.GLANCES AT THE PAST.—NO. 

Tn the course of these sketches, frequent men- 
tion is made of the various Presbyteries. It is 
not generally known nor easy to learn when 
they were formed, and what territory they ent- 
Utaced. For the convenience of many, a gene- 


ral outline of the facts is given. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia, formed in 
1706, had increased so greatly in ten years, 
that in 1716 it divided itself into four. Presbyte- 
ries, ts records are entire, except that the 
first leafis lost. + It extended along the Atlantic 
coast fr6m Southampton, Long Island, to the 
extremity of the Eastern Shore of Maryland; 
a long narrow line, dotted at wide intervals with 
churches, 


Of the four Presbyteries which constitated the 


Synod of Philadelphia. the one which retained 
the original name, reached from Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, to Cape May. Its records are lost 
from iis formation to 1733, when it was divided, 
and the Presbytery of East Jersey erected. lis 
records are complete from. 1733 to 1746, and 
all in the handwriting of the Rev. Mr. Andrews 
of Philadelphia. Then there is a hiatus uatil 
1758, after which they are nearly complete, — 
The Presbytery of East Jersey extended from 
Lawrence, New ersey, to Wallkill, New York ; 
it existed till 1738, and its records, long sup- 
posed to be lost, exist mutilated and defaced, in 
the hands of the Rev. Mr. Seymour of Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, Stated Clerk of Newark 
Presbytery. 


The second in importance of the Presbyteries, 
formed in 1716, was that of New Castle, reach- 


ing from Philadelphia to Upper Marlboro, near 
Annapolis, Maryland. The third Presbytery 
of Snowhill was never organized; it was intend- 
ed to comprise the churches in the peninsula 
between the Chesapeake and the Atlantic, and 
to have consisted of four ministers, but owing 
to the death of one, the advanced age of another, 
and the sickness of a third, it was merged in 
New Castle. ‘The records are preserved from 
1716 to 1731, those for the next twenty-seven 
years, being supposed hopelessly lost. New 
Castle Presbytery grew rapidly after 1725, 
when the [rish Presbyterians began +o settle in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and was divided 
in 1732, and Donegal Presbytery formed. A 
portion only of the records of Donegal Presby- 
tery is host. 
~The fourth Presbytery was that of Long 
Island, and was constituted with the three min- 
isters of Newtown, Jamaica, and Setauket. It 
embfaced the city of New York, and gradually 
dwindling, it was united in 1738 to a portion 
of East Jersey Presbytery, under the name of 
New York Presbytery. The records of Long 
Island Presbytery are said to be lost. 
of New York preserved entire? 

The Presbytery of New Brunswick was 
erected out of a part of East Jersey Presbytery, 
and extended from the Minisinks to Lawrence- 
ville. Its records are complete. soe 

The Presbytery of Lewes was set off from 
New Castle in 1735, covering the territory 
originally designed for that of Snowhill. It 
dwindled, as the Quaker journalist informs us, 
through ‘the slenderness of the pensions allowed 
to the priests,” and in 1742, was annexed to 
New Casile Presbytery. 

At the time of the division in 1741, the Pres- 


bytery of New York stood neutral, the Presby-| 


tery of New -Brunswick went bodily with the 
New-side, and was joined by two ministers from 
Philadelphia Presbytery, two from Donegal, and 
three-from New Castle. The last five were 
formed into the Presbytery of New Castle, and 
it sent forth its branches from the sea to the 
westernmost settlements in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. lis records are all 
gone. It was divided in 1755, and Hanover 
Presbytery, embracing the churches in Virginia 
and North Carolina, was formed; its records 
are preserved. 

The Presbytery of New. Brunswick was 
divided in 1752, and Abingdon Presbytery was 
formed, embracing the churches in West Jersey, 


Temperance cause in some parts of the church} and those in Pennsylvania, bordering on: the 


Delaware. The Abingdon records are com- 
plete; they were found many years ago al 
Gettysburg, by the Rev. Mr. Leslie of Ohio, 
and entrusted to Dr. Green. ~ 

The Presbytery of Suffolk was formed in 
1746, by the ministers on the East of Long 
Island.’ Of its records we have heard nothing. 

The Synod of New York was formed in 1745, 
by the Presbyteries of New York, New Bruns- 
wick, and New Castle, and was increased by 
the accession of Suffulk Presbytery in 1749, 
and by the erection of the Presbyteries of Ab- 
ingdon and Hanover. ; 

On the Union of the Old and New-side Synods 
in 1758, changes were made in several Presby- 
teries, ‘The Old-side Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, and the New-side Presbytery of Abing- 
don were amalgamated; but in 1762, the 
Sécond Presbytery of Philadelphia was created 
for the convenience, and for the consciences of 
the Old-side brethren. The Records of the 
Second Presbytery exist- but in an imperfect 
state ; it ceased to be, in 1786. 

The two Presbyteries of New Castle were uni- 
ted in 1758, and the Presbytery of Lewes re- 
organized with its original bounds. Of its re- 
cords we know nothing. ‘Those of New Casile 
are extant except, that during the Revolutionary 
war, some of its minutes were mislaid. 

The Old-side Presbytery of Donegal, was 
stripped of its members who resided in Virginia, 
and they were added to Hanover Presbytery. 
All the New-side ministers residing in the 
bounds of Donegal Presbytery were joined to 
it; and the effect was like smoke in the eyes, 
or vinegar upon nitre. The Synod tried vari- 
ous measures to harmonize these discordant 


souls, but most unsuccessfully; the Old-side| 


were in a minority in the Presbyteries and the 
Synod. One sage expedient was to divide New- 
Castle and Donegal Presbyteries by the Susque- 


hanna, and dropping the former names, style, 
them Lancaster and Carlisle Presbytery. This 


lasted only a year, pleasing nobody. The Oid- 
side brethren withdrew, and met by themselves) 
as Donegal Presbytery. They were finally 
pacified, by receiving for the majority of them, 
liberty to join the Second Philadelphia Presby- 
tery, two of them consenting to join Donegal, 
and two of them New Casile. 

In 1768, the ministers residing on the Hud- 
son, formed Dutchess county Presbytery, and 


and Orange Presbytery was formed ; it was di- 
vided, on its growing largely southward, and in 
1784, the Presbytery of South Carolina was 
formed. Hanover Presbytery was again divided 
in 1785, and the ministers residing south of 
New river, were formed into Abingdon Presby- 
tery. 

in 1781, the ministers residing west of the 
Alleghenies were formed into Redstone Presby- 
tery. Thus in less than eighty years, one 
Presbytery had multiplied into fourteen, and 
extended from Cherry Valley, New York, to 
Georgia, and westward to the Ohio and ‘Ten- 
nessee 


In 1786, a general change was msde prepa- 
ratory to the forming of the General Assembly. 


‘New York,and Albany. 2d. Philadelphia, with 


_in the extracts from the Minutes of the General 
Assembly in the years of their respective dates, | 


esting to many of our readerg, The autograph 


Are those 


) The First and Second Philadelphia Presbyteries his morals, or a bad member of the civil com- 


were united: Donegal Preshtery wes divided 
into Baltimore and Carlisle;:Hanover was di- 
vided, and Lexington Presbytery erected; Ab- 
ingdoa also, and Transylvania. formed. | 

In 1788, four Synods were ; ist. New 
York and New Jersey, embracing the Presby-' 
teries of Suffolk, New York, avatchess county, 


and New Brunswick, covering a territory now 
occupied by the three Sysods of New Jersey,| 


the PrestMferies of Philadelphia, New. Castle, 


Lewes, Baltimore and Carlisle > the territory it 
holds to this day. 3d. Virgigia with the Pres- 
byteries of Hanover, Lexington, Redstone, and 
Transylvania ; the last two Presbyteries’ have 
long since grown into the Synods of Pitts- 
burgh and Kentucky. 4th. Carolina, with the 
Presbyteries of Orange, South» Carolina, and 
Abingdon ; and these have enlarged into the 
four Synods of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
West Tennessee and Georgia, K. . 

.N.B. In a previous in noticing the 
ministers of Allentown, New Jersey, qne sen- 
tence is defective through the éanission of a date. 
Ht should read thus: “‘Mr. Schenck was probably 
Mr. Faitoute’s predecessor, for he was ordained 
by New Brunswick Presbytery in 1772, and re- 
mained at Allentown till he removed to Pitts- 
grove in 1979 or 1780. K. H. 


OLD DOCUMENTS.—NO. X. 
Although the following lett¢rs were published 


yet they will, no doubt, be both new and inter- 


letter of General V\ ashington, which is still 
preserved among the papers of the Assembly, 
is a peculiarly neat and beautiful specimen of 
writing. 

To the President of the United States, 

Srtr—The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
embrace the earliest opportunity in their power, 
to testify the lively and unfeignged pleasure which 
they, with the rest of their Mled-ciincan feel, 
on your appointment to the first office in the 
nation. 
_ We adore Almighty God, the author of every 
perfect gift, who hath endued you with such’ a 
rare and happy assemblage of talents, as hath 
rendered you equally necessary to your coun- 
try in warand in peace, Your military achieve- 
ments insured safety and glory to America, in 
the late arduous conflict for freedom; while your 
disinterested conduct, and uniformly just dis- 
ceroment of the public interest, anid you the 
entire confidence of the people: And in the 
present interesting period of public affairs, the 
influence of your personal character moderates 
the divisions of political parties, and promises a 
permanent establishment of the civil govern- 
ment. 

From a retirement more glorious than thrones; 
and sceptres, you have been ealled to your pre- 
sent elevated station, by the voice of a great 
and a free people; and with an unanimity of 
suffrage that has few,.if any ¢xamples, in his- 
tory, A man more ambitions of fame, or less 
devoted to his country, would bave refused an 
office in which his honours could not be aug- 
mented, and where they might possibly be sub- 
ject to a reverse. Weare happy that God has 
inclinéd your heart to give yourself once more 
to the public. And we derive a favourable pre- 
sage of the event, from the zeal of all classes 
of the people, and their confidence in your vir- 
tues; as well as from the knowledge and digni- 
ty with which the federal councils are filled. 
But we derive a presage, even more flattering, 
from the piety of yourcharacter, Public virtue 
is the most certain means of public felicity; and 
religion is the surest basis of virtue, We there- 
fore esteem it a peculiar happiness to behold in 
our chief magistrate, a steady, uniform, avowed 
friend of the Christian religion ; who has com- 


menced his administration in rational and ex-|. 


alted sentiments of piety; and who, in his pri- 
vate conduct, adorns the doctrines of the gospel 
of Christ ; and on the most public and solemn 
occasions, devoutly acknowledges the govern- 
ment of Divine Providence. | 

The example of distinguished characters will 
ever possess a powerful and extensive influence 
on the public mind ; and when we see, in such 
® conspicuous station, the amiable example of 
piety to God, of benevolence to men, and of a 
pure and virtuous patriotism, we naturally hope 
that it will diffuse its influence; and that, event- 
ually, the most happy consequences will result 
from it. To the force of imitation, we will en- 
deavour to add the wholesome instructions of 
religion. We shall consider ourselves as doing 
an acceptable service to God, in our profession, 
when we contribute to render men sober, hon- 
est, and industrious citizens, and the obedient 
subjects of a lawful government. In these pious 
labours, we hope to imitate the most worthy of 
our brethren of other Christian denominations, 
and to be imitated by them; assured that if we 
can, by mutual and generous emulation, pro- 
mote truth and virtue, we shall render a great 
and important service to the republic; shall 
receive encouragement from every wise and 
good citizen; and, above all, meet the approba- 
tion of our Divine Master. . 

We pray Almighty God, to have you always 
in his holy keeping. May he prolong your 
valuable life, an ornament and a blessing to 
your country, and at last bestow on you the 
glorious reward of a faithful servant. 

Signed by order of the General Assembly, 

Joun Ropeers, Moderator. 
Philadelphia, May 26, 1789. 


To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United Siates of America 

GenTLEMEN—I received with great sensibili- 
ty the testimonial given by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, of the lively and unfeigned 
pleasure experienced by them on my appoint- 
ment to the first office in the nation. 

Although it will be my endeavour to avoid 
being elated by the too favourable opinion which 
your kindness for me may have induced you to 
express of the importance of my former conduct, 
and the effect of my future services; yet, con- 


scious of the disinterestedness of my motives, it) 


is not necessary for me to conceal the salisfac- 


tion I have felt upon finding that my compliance} 


with the call of my country, and my depend- 
ence on the assistance of heaven to support me 
in my arduous undertakings, have, so far as | 
can learn, met the universal approbation of my 
countrymen. While I reiterate the professions 
of my dependence upon heaven as the source of 
all public and private blessings, I will observe, 
that the general prevalence of piety, philanthro- 
py, honesty, industry and economy, seems, in 
the ordinary course of human affairs, particu- 
larly necessary for advancing and confirming 
the happiness of our country. While all men 
within our territories are protected in worship- 
ping the Deity according to the dictates of their 
consciences, it is rationally to-be expected from 
them in return, that they will all be emulous of 
evincing the sincerity of their professions by the 
innocence of their lives and the benevolence of 
their actions. For no man who is profligate in 


to ascertain the character of its author. 


can possibl 
credit to his own saliaians society. 

I desire you to accept my acknowledgments 
for your laudable endeavours to. render men 


sober, honest, and good citizens, and the obe-[ 


dient subjects of a tawful government; as well 
as for your prayers to Almighty God for bis 
blessing on our common country, and the hum- 


ble instrument which he has been pleased to) 


make use of in the administration of its govern- 
ment, Grorcr 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOOKS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Mr. Editor—Some of the New England pa- 


pers are animadverting in severe terms upon 
the publication, by rich aad influential houses, 
of such books as are calculated to injure the 
young. The New York Courier and Inquirer, 
while it agrees in the main with these papers, 


thinks the are too sweeping in their censures,| 


and that an inquiry into the state of the case, 
would show that these houses, carrying on, as 


they do, a large business, and unable to examine| 
for themselves a tithe of the books they publish,| 


must necessarily trust tothe judgment of others, 
as to the propriety of publishing many books, 
and will sometimes err, in giving currency to 
works that had better be suppressed. In regard 
to one class of books (Sue’s works ef id omne 
genus,) the Courier states that clergymen 
recommended their publication, and that al- 
though some persons consider them of injurious 


tendency, others suppose they may, afler some} 


fashion, be productive of good. Now we think, 
that as it is difficult to come always, and im- 
mediately to a correct opinion in such matters, 
it would be a direct, and generally a successful 
method of judging of the character of a book, 
If 
a man is an infidel, if he lives in open profligacy, 
if he sets the laws of God and the common de- 
cencies of life at defiance; if he is unable to re- 
strain his own passions and inclinations, he 
surely is not the one whose teachings and mor- 
alizings we should care to set before and recom- 


mend to the young. We believe the character of 


a book and the moral effect it will produce, 
may pretty generally be determined by the 
character of the writer; and though a profligate 
may, for decency sake and money making, 
preach morality and paint fancy sketches of vir- 
tue, we may be sure it will be a cold, strange 
kind of a virtue he will recommend, at the best, 
and that however smooth and plausible the out- 
side of the platter may appear, the rankling un- 


cleanness beneath the surface will sometimes' 


show itself; the cloven hoof will appear; the 
sneer, the witticism, the disgnised infidelity will 


ofien prove only the more dangerous, because| 


danger was unsuspected. 

True, there are some cases where the char- 
acter of an author cannot be ascertained. When 
this -happens, and the book has a reputation 
still to be established, it should then be com- 
mitted to the examination of capable persons, 
and dealt with unsparingly. Where the book 
itself is the only basis for a judgment, the most 
scrupulous care should be exercised in its ex- 
amination; and the few cases where this will 
necessarily happen preclude the excuse, that it 
is impossible to find the men or the time for the 
task. Of course our remarks are to be under- 
stood as not applying to works of art, or to such 
as are mere reservoirs of information, although 
into a work of the dryest abstractions and de- 


tails a man will often throw the tinge of his own, 


character. In all his adventures, a book pub- 
lisher should remember that he is not merely a 
man of business, who ‘gets out an article” and 
trys to sell it. He is a teacher, a preacher to 
the old and young. ‘Thousands are really de- 
pendent on him for the sort of mental aliment 
they shall receive; and on him rests the re- 
sponsibility of supplying them with wholesome 
food. G, M. 


Selected for the Presbytenan. 
THE MARINER, 


FROM HARRIS’S “BRITANNIA.” 
Give back the lost and loved ones! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so loag; 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke ‘midst festal song! 


Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave ; 
Give back the true and brave !—Hemans, 


When the wind is howling around our com- 
fortable habitations, that *¢ it must be a dreadful 
time at sea,” are ** familiar household words,” 
And when gales of days’ or weeks’ continuance, 
rage round our coasts, we say, that ‘‘ we must 
expect to hear of wrecks.” No sooner, how- 
ever, does the storm subside, than the subject is 
dismissed. Or, if a few of lively sympathy, go 
the length of congratulating the mariner, in 
thought, on the returning calm, how small the 
number of those who attempt to follow the drown- 
ed, in thought, into eternity! At this moment, 
perhaps, while the reader is quietly perusing 
these lines, the sea, in some parts, is lashed into 
fury. Deep is calling unto deep. A vessel is 
staggering and plunging from the. mountain 
waves down into the roaring caverns. Death 
is raging around it, seeking for his prey. A 
moment longer—a nail starts, a seam yawns— 
the masts plunge over the side—he enters, and 
the vessel disappears. So literally and emphati- 
cally is it true of the seaman, that there is but 
a step between him and death. 


“The average life of seamen,” said Nelson, 
‘is from hard service, finished at forty-five.” 
But how much earlier is it finished, if perils .be 
reckoned as well as labours! Short as the or- 
dinary day of life is, here is aclass of men 
whose sun goes down while it is yet day. Not 


‘only is the day of life unnaturally-brief, but it 


has no lengthening, warning shadows, no sober 
eve, -no twilight hour for reflection. Had we 
reason to believe that our own lives would only 
average this period, would not the command of 
our Lord, to “‘work while it is day,” come on us 
with greater emphasis and effect? But if our 
period of usefulness be abridged, whether by the 
curtailment of our own lives, or of the lives of 
those whose salvation we seek, the practical ef- 
fect should be the same; it should redouble our 
efforts for their salvation. 


How affecting to think that the great majority 
of those who perished at sea, were cut off sud- 
denly in the prime of life. The earth is the 
grave of infantine weakness, or worn oul age ; 
but the ocean is the tomb of the young, the vig- 
orous, the brave. While yet they were full of 
heart and hope, buoyant as the bark in which 
they carcered over the waves, the lightning 
smote them, or the boom struck them overboard; 
they fell from aloft, or the resistless wave wash- 
ed them from the deck ; the ship sprung a leak, 
or stranded, or struck; the boat sunk, or the 
tempest gathered, burst, and overwhelmed them. 
‘‘Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea cov- 


ered them ; they sank like lead in the mighty). 


waters.” 


What I speak, think, invent, write, as of my- 


self, puffs me up with conceit, and is a sweet 
morsel for pride. Thinking it to be from-.God 
would humble me, as every thing does which 
we know to be purely a gift, let it come from 
whom it will.—Rev, Thomas Adams. 


- 


be a true Christian, ore 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. JAMES. 8. WOODS. : 
Lewisrown, January 14th, 1847. 


Dear Sir—Will* you permit me throug 
your paper to correct an erroneous impression} 
made on some minds by an extract published in 
several papers, from a letter purporting to be 
written to me by John McElroy, Chaplain of the 
United States Army, concerning the last hours 
of my son, Lieutenant James S. Woods. 

In the American Protestant, Vol. 2d, No. 7th, 
page 215, under the caption of “Jesuit Chaplains 
in the Army, a Death-bed Scene,” the editor 
says: “The following is an extract from a let- 
ter written by one of the Jesuits, who are at- 
tending sick and dying Protestants in our army, 
in Texas and Mexico, It is an account of the 
last hours of Lieutenant James S. Woods, ad- 
dressed to his father.” 

‘A few days ago he sent for me, and expres- 
sed a great desire to secure his salvation, say- 
ing that he had neglected his duty to God, &c, 
1 consoled him in the assurance that his return 
would now be acceptable to God; that the 
Saviour had died for sinners; that through his 
merits he might confidently hope for pardon, 
&c.; this consoled him. He then informed me 
that he had never been baptized, and requested 
me to administer to him that sacrament; which 
I did on the 2d instant, having previously in- 
structed and prepared him. I did this the more 
willingly at his request, as the church of 
which [ am a minister believes in the necessity 
of baptism for salvation. From this time he was 
calm and quiet until deprived of the use of rea- 
son, some time before his death. I have every 
reason to believe his death was a happy one, 
and that he is now numbered with the elect in 
heaven. Thus if you grieve, my dear sir, i¢ i not 
as those without hope. 3 

“That you may know something of the writer 
of these lines, who is to you an entire stranger, 
I will merely state, that I am one of the two 
Rev, gentlemen sent out by the President as 
chaplains with the army of occupation. The 
other gentleman accompanied the army to Mon- 
terey. I remain here to impart what consola- 
tion I can to the sick soldiers, (now over eight 
hundred in number, ) without distinction as to sect 
or creed—my home is in Georgetown College, 
District of Columbia. Your son informed me 
he had often seen me there, on visits, as | did 
not live in college during his stay in it. When 
peace shall have been concladed, | hope to re- 
turn again to the District of Columbia. 

McExuroy, Chaplain U.S. A.” 


The Editor of the Protestant, in answer to a 
note which I addressed to him on the subject, in- 
formed me that the above extract was going the 
rounds of the daily papers, in the city of New 
York, and that he copied from one of them. 

Now, I never received such a letter, nor did 
I know there was such a thing in existence un- 
til I saw the above extract in that periodical. 
And [| wish to give the most unqualified contra- 
diction to the statements therein made. I know 
they are not true in reference to my son, Lieut. 
James S. Woods. 

1, He was baptized in infancy, and he was 
often informed of this fact. He never was ip 
the District of Columbia, and therefore could not 
have been @ sttrdent in the 4 
Nothing could induce me to send a child of 
mine to a seminary, where he would be under 
the subtle influence of the priests of Rome, In 
the early part of my ministry, I knew a pious 
and venerable minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, who sent his daughter toa Romish Sem- 
inary in Maryland, which at that time had con- 
siderable celebrity. He took her there himself; 


and received every assurance from the teachers| 


of the institution, that her religion would not be 
interfered with, that no efforts would be made 
to proselyte her to the Roman faith. After giv- 
ing his daughter many cautions, and receiving 
her promise to read a portion of God’s word 
every day, he left her. But his mind was not 
at ease. He feared for his daughter, and he 
soon found he had reason to fear. Notwith- 


standing all their promises, her Bible was taken 


from her sqon after the father’s departure, toge- 
ther with'the religious books he had left her, 
and other books given her.in their room. She 
contrived, however, to send a letter to her fa- 
ther, without the knowledge of her teachers, ap- 
prizing him of these things ; and he instantly set 
out for his daughter, and rescued her from the 
snares of the man of sin. 

This incident, which I had from the father 
himself, together with other facts, which came 
to the knowledge of all, showing the evils result- 
ing from Protestant parents putting their chil- 
dren in schools and colleges conducted by the 
members of the church of Rome, was sufficient 
to prevent me from ever sending a child of mine 
to such institutions, if I had even previously been 
so inclined. 

2d. The writer of the letter from which the 
extract was taken, did not go to Monterey, it 
would appear, but he remained at some other 
place. ‘The other gentleman, says he, accom- 
panied the army to Monterey. Iremain here to 
impart what consolation I canto the sick sol- 
diers.”” “My son, however, went with the army 
to Monterey, and was killed in battle at that nc 
on the 21st of last September. Again, accord- 
ing to the above extract, my son must have 
lived a considerable time after he received his 
death wound. He must have had time to send 
for the chaplain, receive his instruction and con- 
sola'ion, and be baptized by him for salvation. 
But I have positive testimony that he was killed 
in the street in Monterey. ‘The adjutant of the 
4th infantry, who wrote to me soon after his 
death, stated that he was killed either by musket 
ball or grape shot, and that he died instantly ; 
and was buried in the same grave with Colone! 
Watson and Lieutenant Hoskins, near to the bat- 
tery, they were in the act of charging, when they 
were killed. 
me, and which was wrilten in answer to one 
sent from Washington to General Taylor, by 
the War Departmeni, at the instance of Colonel 
Hale of this place, bearing date Nov. 29th, 1846, 
and signed by Major Graham of the 4th infan- 
try, the major says, “Your letter of the 27ih 
ultimo making inquiries in relation to the death 
of Lieutenant James S. Woods, was refer- 
red to me by General Taylor, ..... - 
Lieutenant Woods at the time of his death 
was doing duty in the 4th infantry, he not hav- 
ing joined the 2d infantry, to which regiment he 
had been promoted a short time previous to his 
decease. He fell and instantly expired from 
the effects of a musket ball wound in the head, 
received whilst gallantly charging with his regi- 
ment, some works of the enemy at the lower end 
of the city, on the morning of the 21st Septem- 
ber. He was shot down at the commencement 
of the attack, opposite to, and but a short dis- 
tance from the most advanced fort of the ene- 
my; the regiment at the time being exposed to 
the most destructive cross fire from several bat- 
teries fortifications. His body was imme- 
diately recovered and protected until the morn- 
ing of the 22d, when it was interred in a small 
house in close proximity to the fort where he 
fell, along with Colonel Watson and Lieutenant 
Hoskins. Thus the services of a promising and 
gallant young officer,* one who had been dis- 


* My son was not 22 yearsold when he fell. 


In a letter, which is now before} 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


tinguished in former battle fielde for his indomi- 
table courage, have been lost to hie , and 
his premature death is y deplored. by hia 
brother officers,” It is evident, therefore, from 
these extracts that he could not possibly have 
sent for the priest, to be instructed and baptized 
by him, if he had even been coaverted to: the 
Romaa faith, 
It has been intimated that the name of my 
son has been substituted for that of Lieut. Joh 
May, of the Alabama volunteers, who died at 
Matamores. John McElroy wrote a letter to-the 
father of Lieut, May, which does correapong 
with the extract. have compared them. 
Could it be possible that any person would wilt 
lingly make such a mistake? Is there any per- 
son so wicked as thus purposely-to impose 
the credulity of the public, grieve the friends ot 
my deceased son, and give a fresh wound to 
the feelings of an afflicted father? For it cers 
tainly would be very painful fer me to think, 
that my son was in the hands of a Jeauit 
priest in his dying moments, But I have no 
such fears. He was, it is true, eummoned into 
an eternal world in an awful and sudden man- 
ner; but he was in the hands of Gods And [ 
have some reason to hope, that long before he 
fell in battle, he was looking to the Lamb of God 
for salvation. I am led to this belief from per. 
sonal conversation with my son before he joimed 
his iment; and from canversation. which 
I know he had with others of his pious friends, 
But more especially from some of the last let- 
ters which I received from him, in which he 
referred to his feelings and views on the subject 
of religion, 
I cannot conclude this letter without express 
ing a deep regrct that the President of this Pro- 
testant country, had ever appointed twa forei 
Jesuits, as chaplains in our army. Whatever 
were his motives, the policy was a bad one. 
Can any good reason be given why unnaturali- 
zed foreigners should be appointed to such an 
important office? And foreign Jesuits too, who 
belong to a society, one of the articles of which 
forbids them to swear allegiance to any govern- 
ment—a society which is opposed to every gov- 
ernment which they cannot bring under their 
influence, and which has for its leading princi- 
ple, “the universal supremacy of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy :”—and that too when en- 
gaged in a war witha nation of Papisis? Does 
not the fact of these Jesuit chaplains being in the 
army, account, at least in some measure, for the 
numerous desertions that have taken place from 
our army in Mexico? “ They cannot fight ageinat 
their religion.” Well may the editor of the 
American Protestant ask, where is the presi- 
dent of any other republic or the monarch or 
emperor, that would send Jesuit chaplains to 
the army? Are they to be found in any other 
government on earth? Almost every govern- 
ment on the continent of Europe, has at dif- 
ferent times banished Jesuit priests on account 


of their political intrigue and corruption. in | 


England and America, however, it would ap- 
pear as if they must be courted and cherished 
by the powers that be. And it would also ap- 
pear, as if the political press with few excep- 
tions, was under their control, or at least was 
afraid to speak of the political influence exerted 
by the foreign priests of Rome. They ma 
offer themselves to the highest bidder, and 

licly command all the voters in their flock to 
vote as they direct, and few men of either poli- 
tical. party will offer a rebuke, Colonel Stone, 
however, is a noble exception. He had the 
courage and manliness to speak on this subject. 
And he gave a rebuke that was felt, Hig let- 
ters to bishop Hughes should be in the hands of 
every true American. wey tover of his coun- 
try should also read a\small volume, entitled 
the Foreign Conspiracy, published a few years 
ago, which contains evidence, (satisfactory at 
least to some) that many of the Papal Princes.of 
Europe have combined with the Priesthood,.to 
subvert our free institutions. This writer, who 


had travelled extensively, through the 


doms of Europe, from the knowledge wh 

he there obtained, pointed out the very course 
that has been pursued by them. ‘Their plan 
was for the Romanists to get the education of the 
Protestant youth as much as possible into their 
power, to encourage their people to emigrate to 
this country—to supply our country bountifully 
with Roman priests, who were to exert a polit}- 
cal influence, and thus act through the ballot- 
box. These predictions have been verified to 
the very letter; foreign Romanists are coming 
to this country by hundreds of thousands every 
year. Jesuit priests are covering the land 
like the frogs of Egypt. They have made ef- 
forts, but too successfully in some instances, to 


‘banish the Bible, the great charter of freedom, 


from the common schools. They are erecting 
schools and academies with money sent from 
Europe, to educate the poor ignorant Protes- 
tants in this land of the free, and of the brave. 
And is not the political influence of these for- 
eign Jesuit priests courted by corrupt politicians 
of both political parties? Yea, even Protestant 
ministers and the religious press in some in- 
stances, for fear of offending the politicians of 
the present day, appear unwilling to speak out 
with that boldness which becomes free Ameri- 
can Christians, when they behold the political 
influence, which the emissaries of the man 
of sin are grasping after, and. acquiring if this — 
land of the Pilgrims, 

I would take this opportunity publicly to ex- 
press my grateful acknowledgments to my 
friends in this. place, and in the county of Mif- 
flin, who have so kindly and generously sent to 
Monterey, for the body of my lamented soa. 
And also to my friend Judge. Patton, and the 
other citizens of Pittsburgh who aided the com- 
mittee sent from this place to accomplish this ob- 
ject. ‘This tribute of respect will be gratefully re- 
membered by his friends, and especially by his 
father James S. Woops. 


OVERWHELMING ARGUMENT. 

Dr. Lathrope ia one of his sermons says, “If 
it were true that there is no God, what. evi- 
dence can the Atheist have, that he shall not 
exist and be miserable after death 1 How came 
he to exist at all? Whatever was the cause of 
his existence here, may be the cause of his exis- - 
tence hereafier. Or, if there is no cause, he 
may exist without a cause in another state, gs 
weil as in this. And if his corrupt heart and 
abominable works make him so unhappy here, 
that he had rather be annihilated, than run the 
hazard of a future existence, what hinders but 
he may be unhappy for ever? The man, then, 
is a fool, who wishes there was no God, hoping 
thus to be secure from future misery; for, admit- 
ung there is no God, still he may exist here- 
after as well as here: if he does exist, his corrup- 
tions and vices may render him miserable eter- 
nally, as well as for the present.” 


Let it be our constant care to be for 
heaven, and let us leave it with Ged. to order 
the circumstances of our removal thither, apd 
that with so much deference to his wisdom that 
if He should refer it to us to choose, we would 
refer it to him again. -Grace teaches usin the 
midst of life’s greatest comforts to be willing io 
die, and in the midst of its greatest crosses to 
be willing to live. The Saviour was acquainted 
with grief and we must expect to be'so too. 
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 somawbat eccentric minister of Chrisi—as 
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rested by the letter 
Sind invenother column. We rise from the 


Mz. Rouseel—thet laborious qnd success/ul, bu 
May. the Lord continue to bless his efforts, an 


sib 


Worta Reaptxe.—We should 
to' receive such the following 
wery often... lis perusal bas.afforded us sincere 


plessnte, and we have no doubt it will impar'! 


pleasure to others, and, perliaps, stimulate them 


fo good works, The request of our unknown 


correspondent has been attended to. 
esto). January 14, 1847. 
Dr» Englee—Dear Sir—Another year 


fas» passed away, and with it many: misim- 


ed opportunities for doing good.. Whether 
we have aji done our-duty, in view of the many 
blessings which we-have been permitted to en- 
joy, each of us should determine for himself. 
The individual who now addresses you, har 
contributed: his mite to the vdrious objects of 
Christian - benevolence, which have been pre- 
éented. through the agency of the several Boards’ 
of our Church; yet -he ‘is: sensible that Ae has 
not dotie his ‘whole duty inthis matter, and re- 
qvests the favour of you to dispose of the en- 
sum; five hundred dollars, in the follow- 
ing manner, and make acknowledgment through 
the Presbyterian. 
to Rev. Dr.C. Van Rensselaer, for the Princeton Theo 
: ical Seminary Fund. 


| ‘ $100 to Kev. Dr, Chester, for the Presbyterian Board of Edu 


cation. 
1950 the: Agent of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign) 
the Agent of the Pr Board of Domestic! 


ee to the Agent of the Colonizatiun Society. 
iated to the purchase of libraries for 


S150 to be a 
*destitate charches and Sabbath schools in jhe) 


9500 


Valley of the Mississippi. 


x. Y. Z. 


Aw Inrerestine Opsecr.—The teachers! 


‘and friends of Sabbath schools will hold an ad- 


‘meeting in Philadelphia, on Monday 


evening next, (25th inst.,) in the Lecture room, 


eorner of Eighth and Cherry streets, for the 


purpose of deliberating on the measuses which| 


Gught to be adopted for gathering into one or 


‘more Sabbath schools, a portion at least of that 


youthful. population which are now destitute of 
athe means of instruction. If we understand the 
‘object correctly, it is the founding of an insti- 
tution which will attain the ends of the Ragged 
Schools of London. The name should of course 
ibe discarded,‘as i: would not suit the republican) 


‘notions of even the most ragged of our popula- 


‘tion. The object itself, however, is a truly 
daudable. one, and our philanthropic citizens 
‘should lead their aid in giving it an experi- 


tiial. There are multitudes of children 


»Romish Church. 


" pelied to acknowledge it. We are now called) 


. by oneof the two Popish priests, who, by a strange 
“fufatuation, were sent out as chaplains to our 
James Woods, pastor of the Presbyterian 
«ehurch in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, giving an 


_ Monterey. .The priest represents him as dy- 
“this letter at the time of its publication in 
_dts refutation would come from a quarter which 
would ‘make it more emphatic. Our readers} 
--will find this in the letter of his father on the 
“and.we think we may demand it asa matter 


the groundless slander: If this simple jus. 
tice is‘ not rendered, the whole community will 
“be tel to draw their inferences, which will not 
;,redound much to the credit of those who refuse. 

_@ Papers of another class which have referred to 

will of course, copy: the refutation. 

Should the letter’ of priest McElroy be true of 

otber person, we should like to know w 


in our large cities, who cannot be gathered into 
‘our ofdinary Sabbath schools. We need not 
describe them. Suffice it to say, that they are 
‘exceedingly poor and depraved. ‘They know 
‘not the comforts of home or of parental love. 
re under the wovet possible influence, and 
-they ‘soon become candidates for the House of 
Refuge and prison. It would bea noble charity 
to search for them in their haunts, and kindly 
‘lead them where they could be instructed and 
‘rescued from their otherwise fatal doom. 


— 


Distinctive publish- 
sing the: following volunteer testimony from a 
‘clergyman in Maryland, to the soundness of a 
3 rinciple, we hope we shall not be regarded| 


as intrading upon the reader’s attention. He says, 


think the_members of my charge heartily 
coincide with the article in the Presbyterian on 
Distinctive Presbyterianism.’ It accords with 
my views on this subject ; and the same remark 
was made to me to-day, by an old and intelli- 


gent elder of my church, who has nearly at- 


tained the age of four-score. I hope it will not 
escape the notice of any who call themselves 


Old-school Presbyterians.” 


— 


Anorner Catumny Rerorep.—Our readers 
have not forgotten, nor are they likely to for- 
‘get, the outrage committed on the memory of 


| for this fact to be made public—the present 


_heavenly citizenship; who were not loyal to 


‘that universally beloved man, the late Rev. Dr. 
John Breckinridge, and the conclusive refutation 
‘of the Popish invention by which it was mane | 


sed to make the world believe, that, in his dying 


‘hours, he had lamented his opposition to Popery, 
_and expressed his desire to be reconciled to the 
It was a sheer invention from 
first to last, and its first propagators were com- 


upon to expose another forgery. __ A letter has 
been going the rounds, purporting to be wriiten 


army in Mexico, and addressed to the Rev. 


account of the dying hours of his lamented son, 
Lieutenant Woods, who fell in the assault of 


ig in~ the Romish faith, after having been 
‘instructed ‘and baptized by him. We saw 


the Catholic Herald. We knew it to be en- 
tirely faise as referring to Lieutenant Woods, 
but we refrained from saying so, expecting that 


first page. kt must be regarded as conclusive, 


-of simple justice, that that part of the letter which 
“states the facts in the case, should be admitted 
into the Catholic Herald, and other prints of 
the same Church, which have given currency 


‘appropriate as means, but not to be relied on 


made the alteration of names, . Perhaps it was 


ted to 


Jerrerson We are 


A 4 
G@sburg, Petinsylvania, there are 


a number of A He men who wish to engage 
as teachers for-One or more years, immediately 
after the College commencement, in June next ; 
and that, as experience has shown, suffici- 
ent time is not allowed between the publication 
of the annual catalogue and the commencement, 


mode is adopted, that persons who wish to en- 
gage’ the services of these young men, may 
apply in time, to any member of the Faculty, 
at Canonsburg. Ata recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, arrangements were perfected 
for the immediate erection of a large additional 
building for the accommodation of students. 
The pext session of the College begins on -the 


first day of March, Exclusive of the ed 


department, there have been about two hundred 
students in the College classes, during the pre- 
sent session. It would be a favour done toa 
considerable number of poor, and highly meri- 
torious young men, if other papers would give 
publicity, at least, to the first part of this state- 
mest. 


the Church, no one can fail to perceive a sensi- 
ble loss of its spirituality and power, evidenced 
by many infallible tokens. If we wish to as- 
certain whether the soul prospers, we scrutinize 
its state, and try it by scriptural tests, Does 
it grow in grace and knowledge? Does it ap- 
prehend spiritual things more readily, and ap- 
preciate them more highly? Does it experi- 
ence a sensible diminution of the fascinating} 


power of the world? Is it under the constrain-| 


ing influence of the love of Christ? Is it be- 
coming more meek and patient, and benevo- 
lent? Are temptations less effectual in seduc-| 
ing it into sin, and are the marks of increasing 
holiness becoming more prominent and distinct ? 
Is it frequent in its excursions to the throne of 
grace, and more familiar, constant and joyful 
in its approaches to God? Is its chief anxiety 
to become more like Christ, and dees zeal for 
his glory warm it into action? Does it medi- 
tate frequently on death, and the heavenly state? 
Does it mourn over the prevalent wickedness 
of the world, and feel deep solicitude for the 
salvation of sinners? Theseand such like fea- 
tures may be found in one whose soul prospers ; 
and in a church that prospers, there will be 
many thus characterized. How is it with the 
Church at the present time? In its influence, 
is it clear and animating as the sun, fair and 
luminous as the moon, and terrible, to all op- 
posing wickedness, as an army with banners? 
Suppose Jerusalem were searched by an omnis- 
cient eye, what would be discovered there? 
Would not many be detected, within its sa- 
cred precincts, who had none of the marks of 


their King, and who refused all aid to uphold 
his government? Would not many worldly 
professors be found, who conformed as closely 
to the practices of the unregenerate as they 
could without an utter forfeiture of the Christian 
name? Would not others be found who seldom 
prayed, who felt little responsibility in training 
up their families in the fear of the Lord, and to 
whom in fact the duties of religion were irksome, 
and its elevated pleasures a thing unknown? 
Could not others be found there whose farms and 
merchandize had a thousand fold more interest 
than the concerns of religion? Would not many 
a lover of money be found, who gave little, and 
grudgingly, to the Lord, and who had become 
hardened agafnst the appeals of benevolence, 
and ready in excusing himself from every 
service which required.the slightest sacrifice ? 
How many would be found there who could 
willingly slumber, although the walls of Zion 
were falling down stone by stone, and who 
would hate to be aroused to lend a helping hand 
to strengthen its defences! Is it indeed so, tha! 
the Church of Christ has so far lost its spiritual 
and commanding influence, that the world can, 
without apprehension, and without restraint, go 
on in filling up the measure of its iniquity? 
Then it is high time to inquire, what shall be 
done? .It is a great question and worthy of 
serious consideration. Many answers may 
possibly be suggested. -There are men in the 
Church, possessing energy of characier, but ab- 
solutely absorbed in one idea, who may say, 
that the success of their respective schemes is 
essential to the revival of religion, We do not 
propose to enumerate these schemes, or to say 
aught against them, while kept in their subordi. 
nate places ; but to maintain that their universal 
prevalence and success would secure the Church 
from still further declension, is a copclusion 
which we hesitate to adopt. The Presbyterian 
Church might with one voice denounce slavery, 


her entire community might abandon intoxicat-} 


ing drinks, and all her judicatories might be 
harmonious on the subject of incestuous mar- 
riages, and this spiritual slumber still continue. 
Others may suggest that the secret of cure may 
be found in the general observance of the Sab- 


resent senior class, in eC 


- 


in er to godliness ; and the apos- 


mences with her 


ing a part of God’s counsel, under an appre- 
hension that it would create dissatisfaction ; and 
this has left the’ mass of the people in such igno- 
rance of the peculiarities of their own professed 
system, that they would now hear of them as. 
of obsolete dogmas not to be tolerated. The 
Church can never be properly and effectually 
-revived, until these great truths shall be restored 
to their appropriate places, and regarded with 
the honour and veneration which are due to 
them. God will never honour those who treat 
the revelations he has made with disrespect. It 
is hazardous, if not presumptuous, to insinuate 
that he has revealed any thing which is an un- 
fit theme for the pulpit; and which, when wise- 


There is nothing superfluous in the Bible, and 
a “thus saith the Lord,” is the preacher's justi- 
fication in teaching, and the private individual’s 
warrant for believing. The truth must be re- 
stored. It is to beno longer made the victim of 
compromise, or the play thing of policy. Let 
it be diffused in its entireness; let it be honour- 
ed, and He who makes it effectual will go with 
it. The Holy Ghost is perpetually referred to 
in the word of God, as the .Reviver. Healone 
can open the mind to comprehend the truth, and 
the heart to love it. His voice alone can awa- 
ken the slumberer, and recall the backslider, 
The pulpit will be as ineffectual as the political 
platform, for the conversion of souls, unless He 
be there with his almighty power. ‘The best 
devised schemes will fail, if there be this defici- 
ency inthem. Even divinely constituted means 
will be inert, unless this life-giving power is 
present. This, we know, will be readily ad- 
mitted; but is it felt? is it realized? Is there in 
all Christian efforts this constant reference to the 
necessity of a supernatural agency? -Is the 
effusion of this Spirit the burden of every pray- 
er? Does the Church mourn over his absence, 
and pant after his glorious advent? O! let it 
be believed that this is what the church most 
needs, and while every effort is made to honour 
God, by diffusing the knowledge of his ‘‘whole 
counsel,” let the Church be persuaded of this, 
that nothing more effectual can be done in these 
mournful times of declension, than to cry might- 
ily, day and night, for the gift of the [toly Ghost. 
At his coming, the Church will put on her beau- 
tiful garments ; the ungodly world will be com- 
pelled to pause in its mad career, and con- 
verts will flock to Zion as doves to their win- 
dows. 


PRESBYTERIAN OF THE Werst.—We under- 
stand that the editorial department of the Pres- 
byterian of the West, will be hereafter conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, and the Rev. 
S. R. Wilson. é 


Ecciestasticat, — The Rev. James N. Ca- 
rothers, of Clinton, Alabama, has received and 
accepted a call from the church of Pikeville, 
Chickasaw county, Mississippi, at which place 
his correspondents are requested to address him. 

The Rev. John H. Brown wasinstalled pastor 

‘of the McChord church, Lexington, on the 2d 
inst., by the Presbytery of West Lexington. 

_At the same time, the Presbytery, after a full 
examination, received Rev. Burr H. McCown, 
late Professor in Transylvania University, from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 

At a meeting of the Clinton Presbytery, held 

in Canton, Mississippi, in October last, Mr. N. 
G. North, a licentiate under the care of that 
Presbytery, was solemnly ordained to the work 
of the ministry. Rev. Mr. Harris preached the 
‘sermon; the Moderator (Rev. Mr. MclInnis,) 
presided, propounded the constitutional ques- 
tions, and made the ordaining prayer; and the 
Rev, J. T. Russell delivered the charge. 

the Rev. P. E. Bishop has removed from 
Ebenezer to Yorkville, South Carolina. His 
correspondents will aye the change. 

The Rev. Charles/S 
charge of the church in Augusta, Georgia, and 
is about to remove to Roswell, Cobb county, 
Georgia. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinson has declined a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Rev. S. J. Miller has accepted a call to 
the church at Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, 
at which place correspondents will please ad- 
dress him. | 

The post office address of the Rev. William 
Love, late of Hagerstown, Maryland, is now 
Martinsburg, Virginia. 

The correspondents of the Rev. S. Scovel 
will please address him at South Hanover, [n- 
diana, his present residence. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HELP YOUR PASTOR. 

To find fault with fault-finders, though pro- 
verbially a useless, is not always an unsatisfac- 
tory task. . He who does it, while feeling the re- 
ward of performing his duty, finds the unplea- 
santness that sometimes accompanies this office 
removed, by remembering that the admonition 
he gives is not only needed but deserved ; and it 


bath; in the distribution of religious tracts and 
books; in the success of the Sabbath schools; 
in the discharge of parental duties; in buildin 
churches; in multiplying religious meetings ; 
things excellent in themselves, and admirably 


in suchan emergency. They may all fail, they 
have all failed, when resorted to as possessing 
an inherent power to stit up the conscience and 
change the heart. No, something mightier than 
all these combined is necessary in this exigency. 
It is the truth in the hands of the Holy Spirit, 
which alone can avail to awaken the slumbering 
Church, and melt into contrition an obdurate 
world, A glorious system of truth has been re- 
vealed in the word of God, every iota of which is 
precious in itself, and powerful in its influence. 
It caunot be neglected but at the peril of souis. 
A more pernicious error was never broached 

than that which affirms, that it matters not what 
a man believes, if his conduct be right. Its ob- 
ject is 16 disparage the: truth, by presenting an 
impossible issue. 


No nian’s practice, 


is this that gives, as it were, a relish to our ef- 
forts in speaking a kindly word to those who 
are in the habit of finding fau!t with their pas- 
tor. Such there are in almost every church. 
They are not those who are the most free from 
faults themselves. They are not the most re- 
gular in their attendance upon the services of 
God’s house. ‘They are not the most zealous 
in every good word and work, They are not 
the most humble and diligent self-examiners. 
But, for all this, they oftentimes have consider- 
able influence. Other circumstances than their 
consistency of Christian character give their 
language weight; and really unimportant as 
they may be, they nevertheless, like the mouse 
in the fable, play havoc with the network around 
noble game. Would that their labours always 
ended as well, and that they led him out of dif- 
ficulties instead of into them. 

It were much to be desired that those who are 
actually, though thoughtlessly, labouring to 
break their pastor down, would hesitate when- 
ever they are about to spenk of him, and ask 
themselves what they expect to accomplish. Is 
it his impravement? Why not, then, seek some 
way of quietly informing him of that wherein 
they think he is deficient, and thus do what they 
can to corréct the evil, instead of whispering it 
to the open-eared world, who will not exercise 
much charity toward one who seems so little 


esteemed by his own flock. Is it merely for the 


‘the truth, 


Church, may be traced to a policy of withhold- | 


ly presented, will do more bari than good. 


. Dod has resigned the | 


|titade completely forsook him, and a poor fe- 


How much does a minister of the gospel need 
the aid of his people! He has the cares and 
‘troubles from which fo man estapes, and add- 
ed to these are thésorrows the world knows not 
|of—sorrows arising from his own want of suc- 
cess, from the frivolity and carelessness of those 
to whom he ministers; their backwardness in 
rendering him that ‘cordial support, in word, in 
effort, and in prayer, that he so much needs. 
These things he tells not to others ; but he feels 
them deeply: how much must it add to his grief, 
when besides the drag upon his usefulness, which 
want of effort onthe part of his people prod tices, he 
receives the chilling intimation, that he is direct- 
ly opposed, not by an enemy—else could he 
bear it—but by those whose attendarf@e upon his: 


ministry, and cordiality to himself, had led him; 


to suppose they were his friends, 
} A Layman. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. XXIII. 
ACCOUNT OF THE RRV. MR. ROUSSEL, AND HIS 
LABOURS IN THE WEST OF FRANCE, 

November 15th, 1846. 
Mr. Editor—Some days ago, we received a 


very interesting @@it from. the Rev. Mr. Rous-” 


gels so well known for the activity and devoted- 
ness with whickshe carries the gospel from 
place to place, and especially among the Ro- 
man Catholics. One.of our Unitarian journals 
lately called him, Mr. Roussel of France, in 
ridiculous allusion to the rapidity of his move- 
ments from one end of the country to the other, 
without settling long any where. With as much, 
reason might the enemies of the apostle Paul 
have denominated him, Paul of the world, or 
Paul of the Rontan empire. Mr. Roussel is also 
known by the legal prosecutions to which his 
preaching and publications have subjected him, 
and which have contributed to the progress of 
religious liberty among us, Even at the pre- 
sent moment, one suit is commenced against 
him, and he is threatened with a second, as you 
will see in the sequel of this letter. He is a 
man of decision, prompt, original, fearless of 
what men may think of him, and possessed of 
the rare faculty of turning all his powers to the 
best possible account, which renders him capa- 
ble of doing more than many others, whose na- 
tural talents are, perhaps, superior to his; for 
the rest, he recofts from no personal sacrifice, 
and prefers payimg the expense of his travels 
for preaching the gospel, out of his own small 
fortune, to the relinquishment, in any degree, of 
his independence, More than one society has 
offered to take him into its employment, but he 
has, always refused. ‘Take him altogether, he 
is one of that small class of humourists (des 
esprits,) who possess the privilege of being 
singular (soi-méme,) and hence he furnishes 
quite an interesting subject forstudy. I should 
like very much that he could sometime visil 
America; but he is so afraid of sea-sickness, 
that [ know not whether ‘he will be able to de- 
cide on it. | 

The manner of his arriving in our town gives 
a full length picture of him, and exhibits his 
strong and his weak side. One day, during 
my absence, my wile receives a letter from him, 
announcing that he would be here on the 22d 
October, and that a meeting must be got up for 
him, on the evening of that day, at which a 
collection would be taken, since he was travel- 
ling for the purpose of collecting the balance of 
the sum necessary for the numerous churches 
he was building.~ Accordingly, a meeting is 
called; a conetdetable ‘audience assembles at 
the appointed hour, impatient to see a man of 
whom they had heard so. muchf; and wher 
every thing is ready, instead of himself, a note 
from him arrives, announcing that he has 
changed his plans, and cannot come. [appi- 
ly, my wife had taken the precaution to make 
sure of a minister, to preside at the meeting in 
case Mr. Roussel should not make his appear- 
ance; the audience, therefore, were not alto- 
gether disappointed, and before they separated, 


in a course of construction. At last, on the 
10th of the present month, Mr. Roussel arrived 
in reality, and @ second meeting was held for 
giving him a hearing. He began his discourse 
with these words: ‘My dear friends, I owe you 
an apology. ButI refrain from making it, for 
three reasons. In the first place, because | 
have not a good apology to offer. Secondly, 
because you have forgiven me already; your 
presence is proof of this. ‘Thirdly, because 
|time presses, and compels me to proceed direct- 
ly to business.” In truth, having arrived be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, he opened the 
meeting at three, dined at half-past four, and 
left our town at five. | | 

l1 wish your readers had been present, to 
hear his discourse. As they had not that plea- 
sure, I shall do my best to indemnify them, by 
stating to them what appeared to me the mos 
interesting facts. They will, perhaps, recog- 
nize one or two of them, which I may have 
previously communicated; but I would rather 
risk a slight repetition than mutilate the, repre- 
sentation which Mr. Roussel gave us of the 
whole of his labours, for several years, in the 


west of France; for that is the principal field} 


of his ministry among the Roman Catholics, 
The first place, in that region, to which he 
carried the gospel, was the village of Villefa- 
vart, department of Upper Vienne. The in- 
habitants were disgusted with Roman Catho- 
licism, but without any desire or knowledge of 
the gospel. Mr. Roussel moved into the midst 
of them, en famille, with his wile, a little daugh- 
ter, and a domestic, in erder to add to his 
preaching of the gospel, an example of the 
Christian life. ‘The domestic taught the females 
sewing ; the littke daughter instructed the chil- 
dren to read, while Mrs. Roussel went from 
place to place, binging to the sick the twofold 
solace of her medical skill, and her spiritual di- 
rections. As for Mr. Roussel, he preached in 
a stable to any that came desirous of hearing 
him. Gospel principles gradually penetrated 
into that population, at that time unacquainted 
with every religious idea ; and whosoever might 
visit them now, would no longer find them en- 
grossed with controversy, but. with truth, and 
Christian life. It cannot be affirmed that a 
large number give evidence of conversion; but 
some of them do; and even among the remain- 
der, the standard of morality is perceptibly 
elevated. A room, formerly profaned by tavern- 
songs, is now filled with the harmony of sing- 
ing praise to God. It is remarkable that, at 
Villefavart, ald the inhabitants, without a single 
exception, with the priest and the mayor at their 
head, lefi, all at once,the church of Rome. 
Then, for the purpose of opposing him to Mr. 
Roussel, an old priest was sent to Villefavart, 
who had been fetched from a distance; for the 
neighbouring copntry had been entirely desti- 
tute of religion dnd its forms, for many years, 
Mr. Roussel had no difficulty in refuting, one 
after another, all the arguments of the poor 
priest, who, being repulsed from all the houses, 
and even from the church, which belonged to 
the commune, ended by seeking a miserable 
shelter under a tree, with all his implements ; 
and there, poorly protected from the inclemen- 
cy of the atmosphere by a sheet stretched on 
the branches, he had theappearance, at the side 
of his altar loaded with trumpery, of a quack, 
but of a quack without customers; for the mul- 


male, a stranger at Villefavart, composed near- 
ly the whole of his congregation. The Roman 
worship cannot, dispense with pomp; without 


prefect, gendarmes, &c., all was in motion 


-zeal against Mr. Roussel, beeause he was a 


| lost his place. 


.es; and the idol-images of Mary and of the 
‘saints made room for thése inscriptions: ‘There 


a collection was made in behalf of the churches} 


that, it falls into the ridiculous. As 


for the} | 


foembe priest of Viger, he is now in Ca 
a, wher he has ‘gaining an honest liveli 
hood by teaching mathematies; but we Have 
learned retently, thaf he hag “been received as 
evangelist by a Society forthe spread of th 
de Vévaagélisation,) 
proves that he is believed to be actuated by sin- 
cere piety. 
The government did yr 

fo arfest the progress of 


rotestantism ; sub- 


against Mr. Roussel. But he, afraid of no man, 
and acquainted with his rights, continued to 
preach, not only in the village, but also, gradu- 
ally, in the neighbouring places, where they 
desired to hear him. The mayor, teased by his 
superiors about putting a stop to Mr. Roussel’s 
ministry, refused to act, and resigned his office, 
in-order to get rid of the bickerings, of which 
he was the object.. But they could do nothing 
legally against people, who were determined on 
a change of religion; and when they saw that 
the inhabitants of the village were fully resolv- 
ed to persist, they finished by letting them alone. 
The sub-prefect, who had displayed the more 


Protestant himself, had not, in the opinion of 
the government, shown enough of it; for he 

‘The church was transformed into a Pro- 
testant meeting-house. This did not encounter 
any difficulty, all the inhabitants being agreed, 
and the church being their common property. 
The holy-water vase, turned mouth downward, 
served for a prop to the communion-table. The 
altar furnished the marble with which that same) 
table is now covered{ Some other altars were 
taken to pieces, and their boards became bench- 


is one Mediator between God and men, Jesus 
Christ :” and, God is a Spirit, and they 
who worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” The inhabitants made sacrifices 
of time and materials for the building of schools, 
&c. A young mason, a sincere convert, has 
been received into the normal school of the Evan- 
gelical Society, where he is preparing to become 
a teacher; a young female of Thiat, near Ville- 
favart, having experienced- the same interior 
change, is also preparing for the office of in-. 
structress. An old man, seventy years of age, 
appears truly changed by the grace of God. 
He has so much respect for the Lord’s day, that 


| tent elsewhere; and what he had a 


thing in its power) 


having been requested, one Sunday, to assist a 
neighbour in tilling a portion of his field, he re- 
plied to him: “No; I cannot to-day ; this is 
the Lord’s day. But if you will put off this la- 
bour till to-morrow, I will undertake to do it for 
you, myself alone.” Next day evening, in fact, 
the neighhbour, who scarcely reckoned on the 
accomplishment of this charitable promise, found 
the portion of his field’in question, completely 
finished ; and it was the old man, who all alone 
had performed this toilsome piece of labour. 
This same man, in a religious conversation, let 
falla saying worthy of a Pascal or an Adam. 
Some one made the remark, that by following 
the maxims of the gospel, a person would be 
liable to lose certain temporal advantages. “Bet- 
ter lose than be lost,” replied the old man. 
Villefavart having been_ provided with a pas- 
tor, and a schoolmaster, and a similar work 
having been accomplished in the communes of 
Thiat aod Balledent, Mr. Roussel repaired to Li- 
moges, a considerably large town, capital of the 
department of Upper Vienne. ‘There he met 
with apparently formidable obstacles, both from 
the clergy and the government. Nevertheless, 
the first time he preached there, he had three 
hundred hearers in the room, and as many out 
of doors; and now, after worship has been kept 
up for two years, the church which Mr. Rous- 
sel procured to be built at Limoges, continues to 
be well filled; five, six, and sometimes even 
about eight hundred of a congregation assemble 
in it. The Rev. and Hon. Baptist Noel, who 
lately visited that country with Mr. Strachan, 
the Rev. Mr. Burgess, and the Hon. A. Kin- 
naird, was present at the exercises of wor- 
ship in the church of Limoges, and was ob- 
liged to remain standing during the service, 
the house being so completely filled. This de- 
putation returned to England much gratified 
with what they had seen, both at Limoges 
and other places. ‘T'wo things have greatly 
promoted the cause of the gospel at Limoges, 
and in the surrounding country: Lectures on 
the History of the Reformation, delivered by 
the pastor Leo Pilate, who more particularly in- 
sisted on those historical facts, which had oc- 
curred in that region; and the Discourses of the 
ex-Abbé Trivier, on the Errors of the Roman 
Church. Mr. Roussel confirms all the favour- 
able representations of the Abbé Trivier, which 
I have made to you; he is a pious and distin- 
guished man, a great loss to his former church, 
and a valuable acquisition to ours. He has a 


singular acquaintance with the writings of our} 


Reformers. He is, at present, labouring with 
‘Mr. Roussel, at Mansle. 

On the day of the dedication of the church of 
Limoges, a Roman Catholic female, when pass- 
ing the church during service, was induced, 
through curiosity to enter, and by dint of per- 
severing effort, reached the interior, while two 
hundred persons, less successful, were obliged 
to stand about the door. At that moment, the 
minister was engaged in prayer, and uttered 
nearly the following words: “Lord, if any one 
come hither out of mere curiosity, grant that he 
may remain, detained by a better feeling!” 
This petition made an impression on the woman, 
and retained her. She returned, at other times, 
to the church, and hesitated long between the 
word of God and that of men. At last, one 
new year’s day, she called on Mr. Pilate, deliv- 
ered to him her rosary of beads, and said: 
‘‘ There is your new year’s gift, sir; | wish that 
a great many such may he given you.” —Her 
husband, in his turn, waited on the pastor, and 
said to him: ‘*What-have you done to my wile? 
She is entirely changed. She was always reli- 
gious; but formerly, she was constantly haras- 
sed with the fear of not having done enough ; 
and now she is calm, happy, and even profes- 
ses that she is willing to die.” ‘That man un- 
derstands now what had happened to his wife; 
for he himself is a believer. 

The love of money plays a singular part in 
the religious history of these populations. One 
while, it urges them toward Protestantism, for 
the sake of escaping from the obligation of*pay- 


ing for the ceremonies of religion. A man said) 


to his wife, one day, in the presence of one of 
our colporteurs: “‘Ah! my wife, what a fine re- 
ligion this Protestantism is! in that religion they 
give no money!” Another while, on the con- 
trary, it hinders them; in small localities, they 
are afraid lest their business should suffer, if 
a multitude of baubles which are used in Roman 
worship, should cease to be sold. ‘This twofold 
action was apparent in the village of Rancon, 
near Limoges. But after some time, higher mo- 
tives appeared to succeed those shameful strug- 
gies ; and the peasants, who are in general very 
close-fisted, give money toward the building of 
achurch. But it is understood that their dona- 
tions bear a very small proportion to whiat is 
needful. Accordingly, Mr. Roussel was more 
than once greatly embarrassed for funds to pay 
for the numerous churches (six, at least) which 
he had built. One time, he fell short by twenty 
thousand francs of the necessary sum, after hav- 
ing done his utmost to raise itin France. He 
wrote to some English friends, They replied 
to him, that a wealthy person would give five 
thousand francs toward his churches, on condi- 
tion that he should, on his part, find the other 
fifteen thousand within a month. He wrote back, 
that it was impossible for him, and the same 
friends then sent him the total amouat of twenty 
thousand francs, At present, he is nearly thirty 
thousand francs in arrears. ; 

It is in this manner that, single-handed against 
all, but strengthened by the Lord, this faithful ser- 


he had encountered in the department df Up 
Vienne. Afterward, ag heig of the number o 
those men who think that sething is done whi 

there is any thing to do, he went to pitch his 


in Upper Vienne, he commenced, a few moftths 
since, in Charente. In Angouléme, the capital 
of this department, he gave orders fur the build- 
ing of a church, before -he had a congregation. 
He was accused of precipitation and imprudence; 
but the inhabitants of Angouléme complain al- 
ready that the new church is too small; and 
there ig every reason to think that he will fit} 
it, as he has the others. But the most interest-| 
ing place in Charente, and that in which rex 
movement commenced, is Mansle, at some 
leagues distance from Angouléme, on the Paris} 
road. 1 mentioned it to you in a letter of May 
or June last.* There, lives that worthy notary, 
who, being consulted by some inhabitants of the 
town respecting what they should do, in order 
to their becoming Protestants, first asked time 
from them for examining the Bible, and then, 
afler reading it, united in their design, entered 
into correspondence with several Protestant pas- 
tors, and finally, with Mr. Roussel. Mr. Rous- 
sel began by sending into that part of the coun- 
try, ten thousand tracts; and only six months 


afierward, when the reading of these had exci-| 


ted a great thirst for preaching, he repaired to 
Mansle. The way being thus prepared, his first 
appointment for preaching drew together two 
thousand hearers! Therealso, he had a church 
built, in which divine service is held three times 
a week, in the presence of an audience of eight 
or nine hundred persons. One Sunday, a strol- 
ling player, who was travelling over the pro- 
vince, had announced an extraordinary per- 
formance for the evening. A person called on 
him and told him: ‘You will have nobody at 
your play. Mr. Roussel preaches this evening, 
and we are all going to hear him.” A second, 
a third, addressed him in the same language. 
Others said: ‘“‘ Perhaps, you will have a few 
spectators, but it is an ill turn that you will do 
them: for you will prevent them from attending 
worship.” The poor player called on M. Rous- 
sel in the humble attitude of a mendicant, and 
explained to him the embarrassment in which 
he saw himself placed. He expected to gain 
twenty francs by his exhibition; but Mr. Rous- 
sel had produced a competition, that was too 
formidable for him; what should he do? Mr. 
Roussel, who was unwilling to purchase the 
silence of his miserable competitor, began by 
ascertaining that he was determined not to play 
that evening; and once certain of this, he gave 
him a piece of money. In the evening, six hun- 
dred persons were present in the church ; among 
them, was the actor himself. Next day, he went 
through the towa announcing his exhibition for 
the evening. Mr. Roussel himself heard him, 
without being seen, crying aloud before his door : 
‘*Gentlemen, a great entertainment for this eve- 
ning, &c. It was to have been given yesterday 
evening; but from respect for the (evening) 
worship, it did not take place. But as wor- 
ship is not to be celebrated this evening I shall 
give my entertainment.” What say you to this 
new kind of competition, so humbly relinquish- 
ed, so politely resumed? An old man who 
lives near Mansle, gives much pleasure to Mr. 
Roussel. He seemed to be hardened in avarice 
and infidelity. But one day, when Mr. Roussel 
pressed him to come to church, he replied: “J 
am unable to go there, on account of my age. 
But if you would send me the book with which 
you celebrate your offices, | could read it.” Mr. 
Roussel had not a book of offices, but he sent 
him a Bible, the reading of which has produced 
such a change in that poor man, that not satis- 
fied with reading it alone, or in his family, he 
also gets together the people of his neighbour- 
hood to hear him. ‘This same man has given 
a hundred francs towards the new church. 

Mr. Roussel established worship at Maansle, 
without a delegation from a consistory. He 
well knew, that, according to the explanations 
given, on late occasions, by the Ministry, he 
would be placed in security from legal prosecu- 
tions, by being present as a deputy from a con- 
sistory, which is an official body recognized by 
the State. But he deemed it better to dispense 
with this backing, for the sake of advancing the 
cause of religious liberty one step further, and 


one can establish a meeting for worship (un 
culte,) even without a commission from a con- 
sistory. Thence a prosecution was commenced 
against him, which he lost in the lower court, 
and which, without any doubt, he will likewise 
lose before the superior court. But Mr. Roussel 
thinks, that prosecutions of this description al- 
ways help the good cause, whether gained or 
lost. It is hoped, that M. Odilon Barrot, one 
of the most distinguished speakers in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and at the same time, a man 
who is respected for his personal character, will 
plead the cause of Mr. Roussel, provided he re- 
turn soon enough from the East, to which he is 
on a visit at present, or if the court consent to 
wait for him. 

When this legal process is terminated, Mr. 
Roussel rather expects to have another on his 
hands. Some» months since, he published a 
small tract, entitled, Appeal to the Priests, of 


and -addressed: by mail to the thirty-two thou- 
sand parish priests, who exercise the ministry 
of the Roman Church in France. ‘This publi- 
cation has produced an extraordinary sensation, 
of which we may judge from the letters to the 
author, which it has drawn from about two 
hundred priests. These may be divided into 
three classes. ‘The greater part are written in 
a style so violent, gross, and indecent, that ] 
would be ashamed to quote their language ; they 

give a frightful idea of the meanness and degra- 
dation of a large portion of that clergy.. That 
which has provoked this rage and verbal scur- 
rility on their part, is what Mr, Roussel has 
said against the celibacy of the priests. Others 
of these letters are moderate ; and their authors 
intimate, that they would be disposed to leave 


they would lack the means of subsistence. This 
last point appears almost solely to occupy them, 
and faith seems to be nothing, or but a small 
matter, in their doubts concerning the authority 
of Rome. But others are quite interesting, and 
manifest a real desire of shaking off the yoke 
of men, and following the truth. A priest, in 
the diocess of Arras, has even resigned his 
office. Thereis a great noise among the party. 
On complaints coming, as there is every reason 
to think, from the clergy, the government or- 
dered a visit of Mr. Roussel’s house, at Paris, 
in his absence, by the police, and the seizure of 
whatever copies might be found of the Appeal 
to the priests. It is likely enough that this affair 
will end in a legal prosecution. In the mean 
time, Mr. Roussel is seeking after means of 
facilitating the way for sincere priests, who are 
desirous of separating from Rome. ‘“ ‘The busi- 
ness in hand,” says he, ‘‘is to make a beginning. 
It is like an arch: if one stone be detached, down 
comes the whole.” [le intends, if the priests 
bring a suit against him, and he should lose it, 
to take vengeance on them in a way that will 
amuse the French people, and promote the cause 
of the gospel, afler his own fashion. He will 
get thirty-two thousand porcelain extinguishers 
made in the form of priests; he will sell them 
at a franc apiece ; and with the proceeds of this 
sale, he will build a church, on which he will 
inseribe these words: “* A Protestant Church, 
built by Roman Catholic priests.” oe 


* Sec the Presbyterian of July 4th, 1846. 


Marswatt Schenck having 
declined the invitation, Mr. Thomas D. Baird 


of Baltimore has since been appointed Professor 
of Mathematics in Marshall College. - . 


their church and their ministry, were it not that} 


vant of God triumphed all the difficulties! 


Be : For the P 
A WORD FOR OUR BOARDS. 


Each of the Boards of our beloved church 


Janguishes forwant of more funds. ‘This fact 


appears in (he Monthly Review in the domestic 


hed, department of the December number of the Mis- 


sionary Chronicle, and in the article on Do- 
mestic Missions, by A. A. in the January num- 
ber.. The Board of Publication, with adequate 
funds, could essentially aid our Domestic Mia-’ 
sionaries, by furnishing books and tracts for cir 
culation. 
‘The statement of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, in the Novem- 
ber number of the Chronicle, shows how much 
they need aid. But whereare the men for these 
Missionary Boards? ‘They are notto be found.. 
Therefore the Board of. Education ought to have: 
its funds quadrupled; so that it may enlarge its 
operations, and bring a multitude of our pious’ 
young men into the ministry. But how shall 
these funds be secured? There is certainly 
wealth enough in our church to furnish an 
abundant supply. There can be no doubt on 


this point by any person of ordinary intelligence. 


I believe also there isin the church a willing- 
ness to furnish the funds if the right influencc. 
were exerted. Many object to agents, and wish 
to dispense with their labours. I do not believe 
we can do without them, yet large deductions 
from the funds of the Boards are requisite to: - 
Sustain the agents, and many valuable men are 
thus taken from the pastoral work. It is there- 
fore desirable that as much of this work be done 
by the church herself, through her officers, as 
can be. Permit me to suggest to my brethren 
in the ministry that they undertake this work, 
You can do it if you will. Consult with your 
session. Fix a day nearthe beginning of each 
quarter, when you will take a collection for one 
of the Boards, give public notice of the collec- 
tion two or three weeks before the time. On 
the appointed day preach a sermon in behalf of 
the object ; prepare yourself with facts and ar- 
guments that will interest, instruct, and produce 
action, Ifany are absent visit them the fol- 
lowing week, present the cause, and ask their 
aid. It would be well to have a book in which 
is inserted the name of every church member, 
and let eacheput opposite their names what, pro- 
vidence permitting, they will give annually to 
each Board. Induce every one male and fe- 


-male, te put down something, if it be only the 


obtaining the prevalence of the principle, that}. 


which he had thirty-two thousand copies printed, | 


widow’s two mites. The collection for the 


‘Board of Publication might be appropriated to 


establish a library in your own congregation, or 
to send one to some feeble church. } 
rethren, this is not a visionary scheme. It 
is one that the writer and several members of — 
his Presbytery have tried for five years, and 
have found eminently successful. ‘The amount 
contributed has been greatly increased ; and 
the churches begin to feel that it isa part of 
their business to aid these Boards, and to re- 
gerd it as a privilege to doit. It is true that 
resbyteries and churches have said they would 
do this work without agents, and have done 
little or nothing. But what is the reason of 
this failure? Brethren, facts seem to show de- 
cidedly that the fault is in us, Let every pas- 
tor feel that he is an agent for each of eke 
Boards, constituted such by virtue of his rela- 
tion to the church by her living Head, and feel 
the same obligation to attend to this work as to 
preach on the Sabbath, and labourto make his 
people remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive ;” Acts xx. 35; and the work will 
be done. Brethren, there is much in the Bible 
about liberality, money, and missions, Fear 
not then to “preach the word.” If you adopt 
this or some better plan, do not forget the time, 
or think you have exhausted any one of the sub- 
jects by preaching several timés on it. If pos- 
sible, put the Missionary Chronicle into every 
family in your congregations, and urge them 
to read it. It will interest them in our Boards, 
and thus secure a better support for them. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. | 

Puritanism 1n Tue Sourn.—The Baptist 
Church in Greensboro’, Alabama, have elected 
Rev, Thomas Chilton pastor for life, with a 
salary of $1200, to be raised by assessments ac- 
cording to every member’s property. The 
Alabama Baptist closes an extended notice of 
the transaction with these words: “* We trust 
the day is not distant when all our churches 
will adopt a similar plan.” The Baptists of 
the last generation in this State would hardly 
have joined in such an aspiration. 


lowa.— The Constitution of Iowa makes 
ample provision for a magnificent school fund. 
In the orgunized counties, 442,107 acres of 
land have been reserved for that purpose; 
463,048 acres in counties not yet organized, 
and 500,000 acres of the public domain, to 
which the State is entitled on her admission into 
the Union: making an aggregate of 1,405,155 
acres appropriated to the purposes of common 
school education. 

Outro Lunatic Asytvm.—lIt appears from 
the last report of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, that 
the building contains 440 rooms, and that 350 
patients can be accommodated in it. From the 
time the [nstitution was organized, November, 
1838, up to the close of last year, 368 patients 
were admitted— 462 males and 406 females. 
Of this number, only ninety-two died ; 358 were 
cured; 649 were supported by the public; 420 
cases were of less than a year’s duration, and 
448 were old cases, During the last year 175 
patients were received. Of these 88 were males; 
87 females; 101 recent cases; 74 old cases; 
71 have been cured, 18 died, and a number of 
the remainder are improving ; 126 received sup- 
port from the State; 49 supported themselves ; 
86 single, 82 married, five widows, and two 
widowers. Whole number under treatment dur- 
ing the year 399; average number 244; re- 
maining at the close of the year 291 ; of these 
37 are cases favourable for cure, 74 doubtful, 
54 improved but not decidedly unfavourable, and 
126 unfavourable. 


American Cotonization Society. —The 
30th annual meeting of this Society was held 
at Washington city on the 19th inst. The 
aggregate receipts of the Society last month 
were six thousand dellars, ineluding one thou- 
sand dollars from Roswell J. Colt, Esq., of 
Patterson, being the subscription to the fund for 
the purchase of territory, and one thousand 
dollars from Anson G, Phelps, of New York, to 
the same fund. 


New Jersey Srare Lunatic Asytoum.— 
This building is fast progressing. Governor 
Stratton in his late message to the New Jersey 
Legislature says, Al! the walls are up, the wings 
covered with slate, and that the central part 
would have been under roof, but for ioterrup-- 
tions caused by the late frequent storms. Thirty- 
six thousand dollars of the whole sum appropri- 
ated for the work (seventy-five thousand dollars, ) 
are as yet expended. The building will doubt- 
less be finished and ready for patients in the 
course of the year. = 


INTOLERANCE IN ITaLy.—A Genevese lady, 
who for a number of years has resided at Pisa, 
distinguished equally by her piety and liberal 
and enlightened mind, has been deprived, by a 
formal order from the Government, of the liber- 
ty of remaining in the enjoyment of a climate 
necessary to her health. hy? Because shé 
sought to render herself useful to the cauntry 
of her adoption; because she founded schools 
and scattered. blessings around her; not be- 
cause she had in any wise acted contrary to 
the laws of the land on proselytism. She had 
contributed, by her influence, to the establish- 
ment of gratuitous schools, but she took no part 
in their management. BeSides these, she had 
established a school which she supported by 
her own purse, and by small sums paid by par- 
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the cold temper of Mosheim. The chief value 


peprint of this very valuable work, The infor- 


_ miseries that very many do certainly undergo 


_ of clothing, of fuel, and of every thing necessary} 


- themselves are continually sinking lower and 


bd > 
fae $ 


traced 


©! Weare not prepared to pronouncea very con- 
“filet: Opision of the éntire execution of this vol- 
ume,.as-we have not had the.opportunity for the 
deliberate examihation of ite numerous details, 
whieh would justify such a judgment. We may, 
however, give our getieral impression of it, which 
both in feference to its plan and 
execution, The author bas evidently used care 
aud'ditigence in collecting his facts, which are 
concisely and perspicuously, and more| 
in (1 warm Christian spirit of Milner than in 


of the book compend, however, is its de- 
velopment of the rise of prelacy, which, atthough} 
simplé in its béginnings, strengthened in the 
lapse of-.centuries, into a mighty usurpation, and 
originated the érrors and superstitions which 


have become the disgrace of Christianity. “The| 
@uthor in aiming at an exposition.of the facis, 


which respectively related to the corruption and 
réformation of the Church, is frequently brought 
isto contact with Popery, which from its incep- 
fion to the present day has always been the an- 
tagonist of the truth as it isin Jesus, We hope 
that a farther examination will increase our 
favourable opinion of this work as embracing a 
“yery good summary ol ecclesiastical history. 
Caamatas’ Inronmation ror Tae a popular En- 


We have received from G, B. Zieber & Co. 
of Philadelphia, numbers 7, 8, and 9 of their 


_ mation it embraces is of the most fresh and 
practical kind on most subjects of science and 
literature, and it is fally illustrated with cuts. 
It is to be completed in sixteen numbers at 
twenty-five cents each, | 
. Pamphlets,—The Doctrines of Spinoza and 
Swedenborg Identified, is the title of-a recent 
pamphlet; which presents some very striking co- 
incidences between the schemes of the two greal 
éfrofists, and which may entertain those who 
are curious on the subject. 

The Difference between the Church and Dis- 
sent, is the title of a sermon by the Rev. Evan 
M. Johnson of Brooklyn. The author is a ro- 
manizer, we had almost said a driveler; at any 
rate, his sermon is not worth the time consumed 
in reading it. | 

We have received the Banner of the Cove- 
hant for January. 


For the Presbyterian. 
_«... DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
Mr, Editor—I noticed with pleasure an arti- 
ele on this subject in the New York Courier and 
Inquirer of the 13th instant. The following re- 
imarks are in the main just, although we think 
* tens of thousands” rather a large estimate for 
the number of those who suffer the extreme 


in the dwellings that are tumbling and rotting to 
decay in the neighbourhood of the Five Points. 
** A very great portion of the misery and suffer- 
ing endured by the of this city, results, direct- 
Fs indirectly, from the wretched lodgings which 
hey inhabit. If any person will but walk through 
the streets which are most densely filled with the 
, he cannot doubt the truth of this statement; 
and if he will make a personal exploration of the 
ses and rooms in which they live, he will won- 
der that existence can be even tolerable, under cir- 
cumstances so utterly destructive of comfort and 
of health. Jn the neighbourhood of the Five Points, 
and in other sections more respectable but scarcely 
less filthy and revolting, most of the houses are the 
oldest, most rickety, wooden buildings—open to 
the wind and the storm—and far less comfortable 
than the buildings used as barns or cattle stalls, by 
the t body of farmers throughout the country. 
And into these wretched dens are crowded fami- 
lies—men, women, and children—destitute of food, 


for comfort, and exposed to all the rigours of incle- 
ment weather, and to every possible cause of 
Wwretchedness and suffering. We have knowncases 
ia which nearly a dozen persons were forced to live 
én one small room, less than ten feet square, imme-| 
diately under an old dilapidated roof, which let in a 
full tithe of the rain that fell upon it, and entirely 
destitute of any means of keeping warm, at all ad 
quate to the rigours of winter. These cases are 
“mot rate among the poor. Thousands and tens of 
thousands are compelled to exist from day to day. 
under the constant, crushing pressure of these ter- 
rible sufferings, resulting directly from the miser- 
able dwellings in which they live. Some live in 
cellars, and inhale disease with every breath they 
draw. Othets inhabit garrets, and take colds whicl: 
lead toconsumption, or suffer rheumatic pains froin 
the cold winds which their small ingenuity and 
smaller resources cannot exclude. And among 
them all, few are provided with lodgings at al! 
ad to their necessities.” 

e may add in addition to the above that 
the wretchedness existing in some of these 
dwellings is actually inconceivable, and must 
be witnessed to be understood. The feeling ex- 
perienced by one who opens the door into one 
of the hundred pens, into which these buildings 
‘ate divided, is as much one of horror as of 
sorrow and disgust. It would seem that no- 
thing but fire could purge away the filth, and 
drive out the vermin, and remove the terrible 
odour, that have been collecting in these sinks 
for years; and we have heard the rather inhu- 
‘man wish expressed that the whole district were 

swept by the flames. As to the suffering of! 
those that live here, although the “direct cause” 
of much of it may be “the miserable dwellings 
in which they live,” we think a little inquiry 
would trace a vast proportion of it to the sin of 
intemperance. In almost every house tenanted| 
by the lowest class of the poor, is a dram shop.| 
lessee of the house is the of the li- 
quor;and it is an almost invariable condition, 
either or understood, in the agree- 
ment between himself and those to whom he 
sub-lets, that they shall patronize his bar. 
Thus to him goes a large portion of what is 
earned, or begged, or stolen, or picked up in the 
streets, by those wretched people; while they 


lower, at last to die a drunkard’s death, and be 
hurried away to the dead-house. Now, who- 
ever tooks to alleviating the wremhedness of 
these people must go farther than stopping up 
the chinks of their dwellings, or even supply- 
ing them with food, fuel, and raiment. To give 
them these is often worse than fruitless, for the 

will sell their last crust or coal for a dram. To 
reform the people themselves, 10 take away the 
cup from their lips, and set before them incen- 
tives to a life of sobriety, and virtue, is the only 
way to get at the root of the evil. When the 


Pocruags ov, Laps, on Sur: or Yours. | By) 
York, 1847, Harper 4) 
design of the anthoress ie to illustrate i 
of some of the most important) 


tution} 


tere gtanted the rest of the State of giving 
udgment on the license system is extended to 
the city, we mny begin (o see the great an 
awful evil remedied. ‘Till then we can but use 
such meags as our respective positions offer, to 
remove it in otter ways. Meanwhile some- 
thing should certainly be done to provide for 
poor betier tenements than they now inhabit. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


~ 


A LEPPLE GIRLS PRAYER FOR TRUTH. 
- Father, bless a-little child, 
in ber early youth, 

Give her a spirit good and mild, 
May never fals hood in her heart, 
Nor in fier words abide ; 
_.- Buf may she act the truthful part, i 
Whatever may betide. 


, 


MY CHILD. | 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
Come back to. me, my child! I-call thee ever, 
All the day long I listen for thy voice— 
The ringing laugh that made my heart rejoice ; 
miss it "midst life’s languishment and fever! _ 
For thy blue eyes of lové and light I pine— 
Thy twining arms—thy frequent sofi caress : 
Like balmiest summer, stole thy lips to mine. _ tt 
O! at still eve, my heart how didat thou blesa! 
Come back, my child! I wander hopeless-hearied 
Where'er thy little feet have dancing stray’d ; 
Sad in the home whence thy sweet face hath parted—_ 
Sient the nursery where thou’st prattling play’d ! 
Earth wears for me but. one unvarying gloom, 
O’ershaduwed by the thought that thou art in the tomb! 


Come back to me, my child! though but in dreams— 
Thine angel-image let me clasp once more ! ~ 
If, haply, o’er my couch still stumber gleams, 
The night-time may thy rosy lips restore— 
The downy cheek laid lovingly to mine— 
Thy sweet “my mother,” in thy dreaming sleep— 
While thy small arms around me closer twine. 
My idul boy! I waketoweep, | 
Never again on earth shall I behold thee! 
Thou’st left my side, and gone to other rest! 
My child! I know the Saviour's arms enfold thee! 
I know thou leanest on his pitying breast, . 
O may the Saviour grant this lot to me, 
That where thy home is, mine ere long may be ! 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
DEATH. OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


Died, on the Cattaraugus Reservation, De- 
cember 22d, James Stevenson, one of the oldest 
of the Seneca chiefs, and for many years a resi- 
dent of the Buffalo Creek Reservation, aged 
about eighty-four years. Mr. Stevenson was 
born in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and was 
‘the son of a British officer of the same name. 
He is supposed to have been about four years 
old when his father returned to England. It is 
said that the officer earnestly endeavoured to 
induce his Indian wife, who was extremely beau- 
tiful, and of whom he was excessively fond, to 
return with him to Europe; but all his efforis 
Were unavailing, she being apprehensive that 
she could not secure respect in the society to 
which she must necessarily be introduced, and 
that therefore she should be unable to retain 
the affections of her husband.* She, however, 
consented that her little son should accompany 
him, reasonably anticipating that he would de- 
rive the advantages of wealth and education 
from his father’s fondness; but the wife’s mo- 
ther, apprized of their intentions, found means 
to decoy the lad from his father’s sight, and ran 
with him to the forest, where she so effectually 
concealed herself, that, though the officer’s whole 
command were sent in search, and she was so 
near as to watch all their movements, and even 
to count them as they passed and repassed, their 
effurts were ineffectual, and Colonel Stevenson 
was obliged to return, leaving both wife and 
child behind. 

It does not appear that he ever saw them 
afterward; but while he lived, he is said to have 
been in the constant: practice of forwarding pre- 
sents of money, clothing, &c. to his son. The 
former, as will be readily understood by those 
acquainted with Indian affairs, seldom or never 
reached its destination ; but other presents were 
received, at least with sufficient frequency to 
keep up, in the mind of the son, a vivid recol- 
lection of the military ‘costume and bearing of 
his father, as he last saw him,on the day when 
his grarimother fled with him to the woods, 
and to remind him of the advantages which he 
had lost, through her overweening attachment. 

In common with most of those who fled from 
Geneva at the approach of Gen. Sullivan, his 
family suffered severely, and during all the early 
‘part of his life he was extremely poor. He, 
however, possessed, like most of the half breeds, 
a-very vigorous constitution, and as he grew 
up, became distinguished for those qualities 
which, in those days, secured pre-eminence 
among the Indians. He was expert in hunting, 
brave in war, and the swiftest runner among 
those who were accustomed to contend for the 
prizes formerly distributed by agents of the Bri- 
tish Government at Fort. George. Few, per- 
haps, are aware of the speed and power of en- 
durance of the Indian runner of former days. 
It may not, therefore, be amiss to relate an in- 
stance, as reported by the old men who were 
present. On one occasion, he started from Fort 
George, with a number of other Indians, on a 
race of fourteen miles. Several persons also 
started on horseback, for the purpose of seeing 
that all was managed fairly. Afier running a 
mile or two, the horses began to fall in the rear; 
then the more clumsy among the Indians; and 
for the last two or three miles, only one or two 
of his fleetest competitors were in sight, and he 
reached the- goal about three-fourths of a mile 
in advance of the foremost of them, while it was 
nearly half an hour before the horses came in, 
in a perfect foam, from their efforts to keep the 
runners in view. 

As an illustration of his strength of nerve 
and self-possession, even in advanced age, i! 
may be added that, having some six or seven 
years ago dislocated his ancle while at work 
alone in the woods, he sat down and contrived 
means to replace it; and having done so, walk- 
ed home, a distance of about two miles. 

As the white settlers commenced improve- 
ments in the vicinity of the Indians, Mr. Steven- 
son was among the first to profit by their ex- 
ample. He is believed to have been the first 
Indian who erected a comfortable frame dwell- 
ing house on the Buffalo Creek Reservation, 
and from that time onward he was ever ready 
to throw all his influence in favour of the civili- 
zation of his people. Though, as before re- 
marked, in early life extremely poor, by perse- 
vering industry and economy he acquired a 
competence, and for many years was in quite 
comfortable circumstances. But his chief feli- 
city consisted in the acquisition of those riches| 
of the kingdom of God, possessing which the 
poorest Indian may be richer than the riches 
white man, 

On the introduction of Christianity among 
his people, he gave it a candid examination; 
and was one of the first four Indians who made 
a profession of the Christian faith, and, together 
with the members of the mission family, were 
organized into a church, under the pastoral care 
of the late Rev. T. S. Harris, in the spring of 
1823, since which time, for the most part, his 
example might well be recommended as a mo- 
del for more enlightened Christians, . 

He was an intimate friend of Red Jacket, and 
it was to him that the celebrated chief, during 

‘* This reminds us of a similar incident which 
occurred some twenty years ago. We were tra- 
velling in Canada; and fell in with a small party 
returning from the Hudson’s Bay territory, now 
known as Oregon. One of this party, Mr. H., of 
Vermont, had Toes absent twenty-eight years from 
civilized life, and during his residence in the terri- 
tory had married a native woman, by whom he had 
several children, all of whom were with him. 
When they had arrived near the frontier of civili- 
zation, Mrs. H. objected to proceed further until 
her husband had ascertained that his relatives 
would receive her as his wife, and esteem her as 
such. No entreaties could dissuade her from her 
purpose. e desired assurance was, of course, 


obtained, and she cheerfully pursued her course to 
Vermont, and soon after became a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. So far as we know, she is 
an excellent wife, an affectionate mother, and a 


ly paiufut. 


the lust jourtiey’ which he ever made to the 
Genessee Reservation, communicated his inten- 
tion of renouncing Paganism and embraciog 
Christianity; and to him, also, he reiterated, on 
his death-bed, his convictions of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the Pagan sysiem, and of the 
truth of the gospel. 

His last sickness was protracted and extreme- 
Throvghoat, he seemed sustained 
by the grace of God—calm, patient, happy, and 
earnestly faithful, so long as he retained the 
power of speech, in urging the claims of religion! 
upon his children, and upon the friends who| 
called to visit him; expressing, to the last, the} 
fullest confidence in his Redeemer; thus fur- 
nishing a happy illustration of the truth that 


| “God is no respecter of persons, but, in every 


nation, he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him,” : 


A NOVEL SCENE IN AMERICA. 

A few Sabbaths since, we are informed that} 
a few Romanists came into a Protestant church. 
The pastor of that church had commenced his 
sermon. Had these men entered, even at that 
late hour, to hear the gospel, it would have been 
a matter of joy to the pastor and to his people. 
No one would have rebuked them as intruders, 
or have complained of interruption. But these 
men had been sent to the house of God for an- 
other purpose, and that must be executed in the 
presence of the congregation. The Governor 
of the State was present in his own pew, as 
every Governor should be-who respects the 
laws of God or of his country. ‘These men 
approached his Excellency’s pew, in which sat 


man Catholic, but now prefers to worship God 
-where the gospel is preached—and who has 
any right to oppose her choice in this free coun- 
try? These emissaries took the poor girl from 
the Governor’s pew out of the house. The 


_ young woman, through fear of public disturb- 


ance, and in opposition to the dictates of her own 
conscience, went with these men. In the mean 
time the Governdr and the congregation; sup- 
posing that some friend of this young woman 
was either sick or dying, were not alarmed, and 
made no resistance to the demands of these men. 
Had the chief magistrate been aware of the ob- 
ject of these men, or of the feelings of his domes- 
lic, he would fever have suffered foreign hands 
to violate the principles and the privileges of 
civil and religious liberty in the sanctuary of 
God and in his own pew. ash ot: 

Some Protestants heard the abuse of this 
young woman, afier she had been removed 
from the threshold of the house of God. She 
was rebuked and persecuted, solely because she 
was found in a Protestant church. It is not 
strange that Protestants were very much excited 
when the facts came out. Who would not have 
been? What the results may be, we do not pre- 
dict. Here we leave the case/for the present. 

Now we ask the reader what he thinks of 
the tolerance of Roman Catholic priests in the 
| United States, at the close of 18467 .Will not 
such facts open the eyes of all to see the spirit 
of Rome in America? What must be the con- 
fidence of men who can perpefrate such an out- 
rage before a whole congregation in open day! 
How profound the stupidity of those who feel 
not the necessity of vigorous efforts to counter- 
act the progress of Popery among us!—Amert- 
can Protestant. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN MARYLAND. 

We have before us an interesting pamphlet 
from the pen of Josiah T. Polk, Esq., of Wash- 
ington city, containing facts and arguments 
showing conclusively, that the claim of the Ro- 
man Catholics to the merit of having establish- 
ed religious toleration in Maryland is without 
foundation. Mr. Polk insists that the original 
Charter, granted by Charles the First, secured 
toleration to all religious sects who might settle 
in Maryland; that Lord Baltimore is entitled to 
no other credit in regard to it than that of assent- 
ing to its provisions by the acceptance of it, and 
that we must remain ignorant whether he wish- 
ed them otherwise or not. It is evident that the 
Charter, emanating from a Protestant sovereign, 
would from no consideration have abridged the 
rights of Protestant subjects, and that any op- 
position to these provisions would have been un- 
availing. Mr. Polk quotes from the historian 
of Maryland, Mr. McMahon, a passage, show- 
ing that whatever credit may be due to the Ca- 
tholics for the Actof Toleration passed in 1649, 
they had never, from their earliest settlement, 
any power or authority to oppress or persecute 
the Protestants. 

Says the historian: “The profession and 
exercise of the Christian religion, in all its 
modes, was open-to all. No church was es- 
tablished ; all were protected ; none were tax- 
ed to sustain a church to whose tenets they 
were opposed ; and the people gave freely, asa 
benevolence, what they would have loathed as 
atax. Perhaps this was not entirely owing to 
the spirit of toleration. -The fallen and corrupt 
nature of man is ever warring against this 
spirit; and it requires all the efforts of reason, 


|! and the injunctions of the gospel, to retain us 


in steady obedience to its gentile dictates. In 
the midst of sorrow and suffering, to forgive 
our oppressors, is an effort to which human na- 

ture is seldom equal ; yet even this does not so 

task the purity and benignity of the heart as the 
of power and triumph. Of all the sects 
and parties which have ever divided men, how 
few are there who, in that hour, beholding their 
adversaries prostrate at their feet, have wholly 
forgiven the injuries of the past, or have stooped 
to assuage their sorrows, and to win them from 
their errors by the language of kindness and 
persuation! ‘The proprietary dominion had never'| 
known that hour. ‘The Protestant religion was 
the established religion of the mother country; 
and any effort on the part of the proprietaries 
to oppress its followers would have drawn down 
destruction upon their own government. The 
great body of the colonists were themselves 
Protestants ; and, by their numbers, and their 
participation in the legislative power, they were 
fully equal to their own protection, and too 
powerful for the proprietaries, in the event of 
an open collision. ‘The safety of the latter was 


therefore identified with a system of religious} 


toleration.” 

We observe the Hon. John P. Kennedy in 
reply to a review of his discourse on the life and 
character of George Calvert, maintains very 
similar opinions to those of Mr. Polk. Says 
Mr. Kennedy: ‘I do not deny that he, Lord 
Baltimore, contemplated, with satisfaction, the 
idea that, in Maryland, the persecuted Catholics 
would find an asylum. My denial-is, that that 
was not his special object in founding the colony. 
I believe that he contemplated an asylum for 
the persecuted of all Christian sects; that his 
purpose was, in the beginning, to make a liberal, 
tolerant government, without the slightest re- 
ference to sects; that the foundation of the pro- 
vince upon a particular religion was not in his 
view. I have said, notwithstanding all the av- 
thority upon the subject, | did not concur in be- 


in Maryland, was made with reference to a par- 
ticular religious community. My argument 
was, and is, that neither the charter nor any 
thing that was done under it indicates any such 

«.[ have said, also, in another part of the 
discourse, that ‘the glory of Maryland tolera- 
tion.is in the charter, not in the act of 1649.” 
This expression draws down upon me no small 
amount of the reviewer's displeasure. I cannot 
follow him through all the mazes of his misap- 
prehension and consequent misrepresentation 
of my argument. Itis very clear that he en- 
titely mistakes the meaning of my remark. 


exception of Maryland to the spirit of the colo- 


| it to the greater circumspection as regards re- 


one of his domestics who had been trained a Ro-|. 


lieving that the settlemeht in Newfoundland, or) 


was to the rare and happy coincidence of a wise, 
moderate, apd energetic 
ing and receiving a charter from a Protestant) 
monarch, jealous of the faith, but full of hon- 
ourable confidence in the integrity of his ser- 
vant, that we owe this luminous and beautiful 


nization of the seventeenth century.’ | think a 
reader of the discourse would not be at a loss to 
say that I had ascribed the toleration of Mary- 
land to the circumstances connected with the 


‘grant of the charter rather than to any speci 


provision in it; that the toleration was in t 

charter, because it was a grant from a Protes-| 
tant prince to a wise Catholic statesman. 

argued to show that it was from this antagonism 
the liberal principle manifested in the establish- 
ment of the province was evolved, that, a Ca- 
tholic gentleman undertaking to administer a 
charter granted*by a Protestant king, the result 
only could be religious toleration, The charter 
guarantied protection to the English church: 
it therefore bound a Catholic administrator of 


ligious opinions.” 

We are gratified to see the zeal, with which 
the Roman Catholics are contending for their 
claims to be regarded as friends of Religious 
Liberty. Whether they can maintain these 
claims in consistency with their past history or 
the dogmas of their Church, is one question ; 
but we shall be pleased that they maintain them, 
even at the expense of their church’s infallibility. 
— Y. N. Jour, Com. 


A MUSICAL GHOST. 

In the end of S#mmer, a family residing a 
few miles from this city, and at the time con- 
sisting of females, were thrown for one or two 
successive nights into no small consternation, 
by the unaccountable circumstance of a piano 
being set a strumming about midnight, after all 
the inmates of the house were a-bed. ‘The first 
night the lady of the house rose when she heard 
the unseasonable sounds, thinking some mem- 
ber of the family had set about “‘practising her 
music” overnight. She went cautiously to the 
room door, which she found shut; but althoug 
she heard the tones of the instrument when her 
hand was upon the handle of the door, on en- 
tering she was astonished to find no one in the 
roo. ‘The piano was indeed open—as it was 
generally, for a young girl to practice when 
she had a mind. But where was the midnight 
musician? ‘The room was searched, but to no 
purpose—there was no musician visible. Next 
night the same sounds were heard, and a 
search was made, but with no better success. 
One or two nights of quietude might intervene 
between those on which such sounds were heard; 
but they still broke at intervals through the still- 
ness of midnight—at one time with note by note, 
slowly—at another, like the quick loud thunder- 
ing of a battle-piece; till the horrible conviction 
filled every mind, that the house was haunted. 
Now, although a musical ghost was perhaps 
preferable to one with clanking chains, a hide- 
ous gash in his throat, or any thing of the 
ghastly contingents usually ascribed to the fra- 
ternity, yet still—even atthe best—a nocturnal 
visiter of the kind could-have been very pleas- 
antly dispensed with, One morning, the piano 
was heard sounding away much louder than 
usual; and the dawn having begun to peep 
through the window-blinds, one or two of the 
family, summoning up the courage that comes| 
with the light of day, resolved that, ‘ghost, if 
ghost it were,” they should at all risks have a 
peep at it, and cautiously descended to the door 
of the apartment, which was slightly ajar. The 
musician was fingering the instrument with the 
greatest industry and energy, and apparently 
to his own entire satisfaction. Well, after much 
demurring, in they peeped; and most assured- 
ly, through the dim dusk of the* morning, a 
gray figure was seen exerting itself most strenu- 
ously. They looked closer, when, behold, there 
was—what, think you ’—the cat, pawing away 
first with her fore feet, and then with her hind; 
now touching one note gently, then dancing 
with all fours across the keys. ‘There was a 
solution of the enigma—a bringing to light of 
the unimagined ghost; and a loud laugh fol- 
lowed the ridiculous denouement.—Aberdeen 
Herald, 


From the Newark, (N. J.) Advertiser. 
WHY 1700, 1800, AND 1900 ARE NOT LEAP YEARS, 


The institution of the civil year, or of a cal- 
endar by which each day should be distinguish- 
ed by a legal and well known designation, was 
one of the earliest fruits of civilization. Few of 
us, perhaps, have ever reflected on the impor- 
tance of such an institution, not merely in chro- 
nology, in ‘meteorology, and in dating public and 
legal acts, but in the common affairs of life, 
Who could keep his birth-day if we had no cal- 
endar? Where could there be punctuality in 
fulfilling contracts if there were no established 
method of dating them? Howcould the farmer 
prepare betimes for seed time, if he could not 
calculate within a week or two on the proper 
time? Considerations like the last have deci- 
ded the most civilized nations to reckon time by 
the solar year, by which the sun returns to the 
same point of the ecliptic on the same month! 
and day. ‘This, however, is far from universal; 
and especially the division of the solar year into 
twelve months, being arbitrary, is not found 
among most of the nations of the East. The 
Asialics, in general, now, as did the ancient Is- 
raelites, reckon by lunar months of 29 and 30 
days alternately. As twelve such months fall 
eleven days short of the solar year, it is evi- 
dent that they must have no little trouble, not 
merely with astronomical calculations, but even 
in foretelling in what month the usual changes 
of the season are to be expected. Some nations 
have a year of thirteen months about every third 
year, so as always to begin the year with the new 
moon next the vernal (Or sometimes the autum- 
nal) equinox. Thus their months never differ) 
from the course of the sun more than about 30 
days. Others disregard this, and suffer the same 
month to correspond to each season of the year 
once in about, 33 years. 

The present calendar of Europe and America 
is derived from the Romans. From them we 
have the names, order, and number of days of our 
months. ‘Their year was at first of 365 days. 
This was observed by astronomers not exactly 
to correspond to the course of the sun. The 
calender was found too fast for the sun by about 
one day in four years, the effect of which would 
be to make the month which at one time corres- 
ponded to the vernal equinox, at the end of 
about 730 years correspond to the autumnal 
equinox. ‘To remedy this, Julius Cesar institu- 
ted the bisseztile or leap year, which, adding a 
day to the end of every fourth year, (the Roman 
year began with March,) it was supposed would 
make the calendar correspond to the sun for 
centuries to come. This was the Julian calen- 
dar, or old style; it was adopted by the Council 
of Nice in the fourth century, in fixing the time 
of Easter and the other feasts of the Christian 
Church, and thus became established throughout 
Christendom. 

The solar year does not, however, exacily 
amount to 365 days,and a quarter. There isa 
deficiency of 11 minutes and 8} seconds, which 
amounts in four centuries to 4457 minutes, or not 
far from three days.» Thus the Julian Calendar 
went too slow for the sun by three days in four 
centuries. ‘To remedy this the Gregorian or 
New Style, was instituted under the authority of 
Popé Gregory XIII., in 1582, undet which three 
days being taken from every four centuries of 
the Julian calendar, the calendar is regulated, 
(to use a elock maker’s phrase,) to go even with 
the sun for several thousand years, There is now 


The fault may be mine in not speaking with 
sufficient perspicuity, although I supposed that I 


good neighhour.: Advertiser. 


| had made myself intelligible when I said: ‘1 


a difference of twelve days between the new and 
old styles, (the first of January old style being) 


is made to count from the Council of Nice) in- 
tholic statesman ask-| creases by three days in four centuries, by rejec- 


ting the 29th of February of the years 1700, 
1800, and 1900, and again of the years 2100, 
2200, 2300, and so on for ever. . 
The new style, adopted in France, Spain, and 
Itely, in'1582, or soon after, was not adopted in 
Protestant countries till much later; in Englan 
not till 1752, and in Russia the old style is still 
followed. 


ONE DROP AT A TIME. 
“Life,” said the late John Foster, ‘ is expen- 
diture : we have it, but as continually losing it; 
we have.the use of it, but as continually wast 
ing it. Suppose a man confined in some for- 
tress, under the doom to stay there till his death ; 
and suppose there is there for his use a dar 
reservoir of water, to which it is certain no 
can ever be added. He knows, suppose, that 
the quantity is not very great; he cannot pene-| 
trate to ascertain how much, but it may be 
very little. He has drawn from it, by means 
of a fountain, a good while already, and draws 
from it every day. But how would he feel each 
time of drawing, and each time of thinking of it? 
Not as if he had a perennial spring to go to; 
not, ‘I have a reservoir, I may be at ease.” 
No! but, ‘ I had water yesterday—lI have water 
to-day; but my having had it, and my having it 
to-day, is the very cause that I shall not have 
it on some day that is approaching. And at 
the same time I am compelled to this fatal 
expenditure!’ So of our mortal, transient} 
life! And yet men are very indisposed to ad- 
mit the plain truth, that life is a thing which 
they are in no other way possessing than as ne- 
cessarily consuming; and that even in this im- 
perfect sense of possession, it becomes every day 
less a possession |” 


LOAFERS. 
A knowing one has discovered that loafers 
are indigeneous to every soil, and of conse- 
sequence have certain peculiarities. The Italian 
loafer spends his time in sleeping, the; Turkish 
loafer in dreaming, the Spanish in praying, the 
Frénch in laughing, the English in swearing, 
the. Russian in gambling, the Hungarian in 
smoking, the German in drinking, and the Am- 
erican in talking politics. 


SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

On the downs and heaths of some parts of 
Great Britain, the vegetation sometimes presents 
certain singular. appearances, commonly known 
as “fairy rings.” They are circles varying 
in circumference, in which the-grass and other 
plants are much more verdant than on the ad- 
jacent ground. We believe the same phenome- 
non has been sometimes noticed in this coun- 
try. These circles have been accounted for by 
various theories, no one of which, it is said, is 
sufficient to. embrace all the facts. They have 
been often attributed to the springing up of 
fungi, which it is supposed spread in a circular 
manner, and enriching the earth by their growth, 
give unusual luxuriance to other vegetation. 

In connexion with this subject, and in refer- 
ence to some accounts which have been pub- 
lished of the supposed effects of electticity on 
plants, a writerin the London Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle, with the signature of “ D, S. E., of Lam- 
beth,’’ relates the following circumstance. He} 
and his companions were travelling in Portugal, 
when, says he, ‘*we were overtaken on our 
road by one of those tremendous thunder-storms| 
incident to hot climates, and which bear no com- 
parison to the slight movements of the elements’ 
in our colder atmosphere, Whilst taking shelter 
from the fury of the storm, the forked lightning 
struck several objects not far from us. Soon} 
afterwards, [ observed several rings of smoke 
or gas, floating slowly in the air, which, pre- 
serving their circular form, enlarged or dimin- 
ished alternately, until they ultimately settled 
in that form on the sward before us. Ina day 
or two afterwards, on passing the same spot, I 
observed on the sward several rings, densely 
green, two or three inches wide, the grass of f 
which rings had grown full an inch in that 
short time, and fungi were beginning to make 
their appearance. ‘There must have been some 
very highly fertilizing property in the gas. In 
this country I have always observed that these 
rings make their appearance after thunder- 


‘storms ; and I never yet met with a better solu-} 


tion of the phenomenon than that which accident 
afforded me, as above related.”—Albany Cul- 
tivator. 


EXCELLENT RULES. 

Beattie, in his Moral Science, gives the fol- 
lowing rules for writing or speaking with per- 
spicuity : 

1. That we perfectly know ourown mean- 
ing, which is not always so easy a matter as 
one would imagine : 

2. That we thoroughly understand the words 
we make use of, with those nice varieties of 
sense which olten distinguish words apparently 
synonymous: 

3. That:we unfold our thoughts gradually, 
and in a natural order, beginning with the easi- 
est and most evident : ° 

4. That we admit no words that are uncom- 
mon, or not generally understood ; unless we 
have occasion to introduce new ideas that were 
never before expressed in-our language : 

5. That we avoid digressions, and all those 
parentheses that do not easily fall into the sen- 
tence : | 

6. That we us@a@ foreign phrases ; unless 
we write in a foreign tongue, or have occasion 
to quote a foreign author in his own words: and 

Laaty, That we study to be rather too per- 
spicuous, than too little so; always bearing in 
mind that others cannot expect to enter so readi- 
ly into our thoughts and views of things as we 
ourselves do. 7 


‘MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Retics or Otpen Times.—Mr. Jown How- 
ard of Fairhaven, Conn., while digging sand in 
his field about a mile north of the village, found 
the remains of a human skeleton, which had ap- 
parently been buried in a sitting posture, and 
had upon its head a brass kettle with iron bail 
and rim, containing a remnant of plaited mat- 
ting, a girdle of sheet brass about four or five 
inches wide, and several brass arrow heads.| 
The left fore-arm, which rested on a triangular 
piece of brass, had a portion of the integuments 
still adhering to it, preserved doubtless by the 
salts of the corroded metal. No tradition of 
the use of this spot as.an Indian busial ground 
exists, and therefore it is supposed that the re- 
mains discovered were interred in the earliest 
years of the colony, | 


Curious Custom.—Willis says in one of his 
letters from Germany :—“It was here, (in the 
Church of St. Nicholas), by the way that I first 
became aware of a very sensible German cus- 
tom—that of concentrating the cough and nose 
blowing during service time, 
stops at different periods of his discourse, steps 
back from his pulpit stand, and blows his nose 
—the entire congregation imitating his example, 
and disturbing the service with the operation aé¢ 
no other time.” 7 


A London paper says, ‘“‘ The population of 
England and Wales is reckoned at 14,400,000. 
Of that number it is computéd that one-fourth, 
or 3,600,000, are between the ages of 4 and 
14, when they should be receiving a sound use- 
ful education. Yet, melancholy to relate, less} 
than a third of that number attend day schools, 
and even less than a third attend schools, [on 
the first day of the week,] leaving one and a 
half million unable to read or write.” 

Rarnroaps THe Unsrrep Srgtes.—The total 
length of railway now actually constructed and in 
operation in the United States, amounts to a little 


the 13th new style,) and this difference (which! 


connected with coal companies and private 
jishments ; leaving 4500 miles of swift steam 


electric telegraph, the United States are far in ad- 


| the white meat of a cocoanut, and stir it lightly 


The clergyman). 


over 5000 miles, of which 500 consist in short Ji 


veyance, In the construction of railroads, and the 


vance of Europe, in proportion to population. 

Key Wesr.—In one year, 54 vessels have been 
wrecked among the various Keys on the Bahama 
Banks, the value of which is estimated at $1,414. 
800. Only treble that sum, the loss of a single 

ear, would cut a ship canal across the Isthmus of 

lorida, shorten the distance to New Orleans, and 
avoid all the dangers of the Bahama Banks. Why 
is not this valuable project urged by all those en- 
gaged in trade and commerce! 


— 


THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE ORDER. 


A Western New York paper says, since the 
late order to examine the transient papers pass- 
ing through the mail, our Postmaster has found 
some curious things. He mentions the follow- 
ing: wedding cake; lady’s lace cap; piece of 
silk; ribbons, (any quantity;) gold ring; piece 
of cashmere; one.shirt—or something similar ; 
lots of love, and the second joint of a chicken’s 


leg. | 
The following inscription appeared a few days) 
since at the same office, on an envelope: 
Now speed thee like the bounding roe, 
And to East Bloomfield Centre go, 
In Old Ontario’s fertile fields, 
And where New York her sceptre wields. 
Then, silently and quickly call 
On Mrs. Mary Hannah Hall; 
To show her, what I dare not tell, 
That we, her Ogden friends are well ; 
And thankful for her favours kind, 
Which late the Patriot brought to mind. 
Should Uncle Sam, with curious eyes, 
Attempt to pierce this simple guise: 
Just say to him there’s naught within, 
Like mark of pencil, pen, or pin, 
To make his sordid nerves recoil, 
Or prove a guerdon for his toil ; 
And thanks to his weak legislation, 
The envelope’s free throughout the nation. 
3 Ww. C. W. G, 


RECEIPTS. 

Cocoanut Pound Cake.—One pound of su- 
gar; half a pound of butter; one teacup of 
milk ; one tea-spoonful of sal eratus, or a bit of 
sal volatile the size of a small nutmeg, dissolyed) 
in hot water; one table-spoonful of essence of 
lemon, and four eggs. Beat the whole well to- 
gether until it is light and creamy; then grate 


in; line a tin basin or square tin pan with well 
buttered paper, and put in the mixture an inch 
and a half deep. Bake in a quick oven, and 
cut it in square pieces when done. Icing is a 
great improvement, 

Scotch Cakes.—Take two pounds of flour; 
mix with itone pound of powdered sugar, and half 
a*pound of caraway seeds; melt half a pound 
of butter, and with it mix the sugar toa paste; 


work it well; add to it a tea-spoonful of essence} 
of lemon; roll it out to about half an inch thick-] - 


ness ; cut it in square cakes ; lay them on but- 
tered paper ; crimp the edges of each cake with 
your finger; stick them with a fork, and bake 
ina quick oven. They should be of a pale 
brown when done. 

Hickory Nut Cake,—Pick hickory nut meats 
from the shell, until you have half a pint. 
Make a cake as for cocoanut cake, and stir 
in the hickory nut meats, -Raisins chopped 
and stoned, or currants well washed and dried, 
are an improvement, 


Domestic Cakes.—One pound of flour, and 
half a pound of sugar; beat half a pound of 
butter to a cream; add half a grated nutmeg, 
and work it to a smooth paste; roll it about 
half an inch thick, and cut it in square or round 
cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 


Almond Pound Cake.—Make a cake as for 
cocoanut cake; take the skin from half a pound 
of almonds; pound them small but not to a 
paste, and use them in the place of cocoanut. 

A Cheap Fuel.—Mix coal, charcoal or saw- 
dust, one part, sand of any kind, two parts, clay 
one part, in any quantity as thought proper. 
Make the mass up wet into balls of a convenient 


size, and when the fire is sufficiently strong place} 


these balls, according to size, a little above the 
top bar, and they will throw out a heat con- 
siderably more intense than commBn fuel, and 
insure a saving of one half the quantity of coals. 
A fire thus made up will require no stirring and 
need no fresh fuel for ten hours, 


Oil of Roses.—The following is a simple, 
though excellent method for obtaining essential 
oils: —Take any flowers you like, and stratify 
them with common sea salt, in a clean earthen 
pot. When thus filled to the top, cover well 
and place ina cellar. Forty days afterwards 
put a crape over the pan and empty the 
whole to strain the essence from the flowers by 
pressure. Bottle the essence and expose it four 
or five weeks in the sun and dew of evening to 
purify. One single drop of this essence is suf- 
ficient to scent one whole quart of water. 


— 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Wnueat.—Upwards of one hundred and fifty 
varieties of this grain are known to exist. Yet 
it is a factitious production, and indebted for its 
present excellency wholly to the power of culti- 
vation. 


Asparacus.—This delicious vegetable was 
first introduced into England in 1608. It is now 
extensively cultivated throughout Europe, and 
is one of the most desirable plants known, 


To SrrReNGTHEN VINEGAR.—Suffer it to be 
repeatedly frozen, and separate the upper cake 
of ice from it. 


A New Corn SHetier.—Yesterday we witnes- 
sed the operation of a new-corn-sheller, invented by 
J. A. Hedges, Esq. of this city. It is far saperior 
to any machine for that purpose now in use. Every 
ear was shelled clean; the cobs passing out at one 
end, and the corn near the other. By a slight ad- 
dition to it, which will be made in a few days, the 
corn will be shelled, fanned, and deposited in sacks 
at the same time, without waste. ‘I'his machine har 
two great advantages over all others invented for 
the same purpose: first, in the quantity which can 
be shelled each day; and second, that corn with the 
husks on can be shelled just as clean and readily as 
uthen stripped. The labour of husking is saved en- 
tirely. ‘With two men to turn the crank, and one 
to feed, three hundred bushels of corn per day can 
be husked and shelled without difficulty, as an or- 
dinary day’s work. By the application of horse 
power, this machine can turn out from two to three 
ee bushels per day.—St. Louis Union, 22d 
ult. 


rT NDERTAKER.—William N. Attwood, No. 18 North 


Kighth street, three doors below Filbert, Philadelphia,| 


Sexton of the Central Presbyterian Church, havin 
menced the business ofan Undertaker, respectfull ers his 
services to his friends and the public in wqnevall He 

vaults for both temporary and permanent interments at ihe 
Central Presbyterian Church, and Cherry 


com- 


Philadelphia, with which he has n connected for many 
years. Fle will attend at any hour, night or day, to rende 
such services as are required in his branch of business. He 
is permitied to refer 'o the Trustees of the Central Church 
as to his capacity and faithful attention to business. 

‘ WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 

No. 18 North Eighth, west side, third door below Filbert 
street. jan 16—3m 


NHALMERS'S APPEAL—An Earnest Appeal to the 
Free Chureh of Seotiand on the subject of its Eeono- 


mica ; by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D.; with an Intro- 
duction by an American Editor. 8vo pamphlet, pp. 64. 


For grataitous distribution, 
Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, formerly Rector of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, &c., with Selections from hia Corres- 
. Revised by the Committee of Publication. 
ith a mezzotint likeness by Sartain. 18mo, pp. 356. Price, 
half sheep, 50 cents; half roan, 45 cents, Just published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


J. P. ENGLES, Publishi 
HE GREEK BOY.—The Greek Bow and the Sunday 


jan 16—3t Cor. Seventh and George ats, P 


hool, comprising ceremonies of the Greek Church, 
Mode of Baptism, Communion, Picture Worship, &c. By 
C. Plato Castanis, of Scio, Greece, author of Interpretation. 
of Grecian Mythology, &c. Just published | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South Seventh 
jan 16—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


ENRY'’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for .$10.— 

Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel. 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry's Ex 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Aletander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi-. 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be tound in the one now offered to the public. 

The foilcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the wurk : 

“} know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“'The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’ —Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and betier.”—Rev. Dr. 
hodo lly judicious, and tral 

“It is always ort x, generally judic a 
pious and practical.’’—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘*Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely aud attentively read through,”— 
Dr. Doddridge. ang 22—3t 


ERY CHEAP INDEED.—The Child’s Cabinet Lib- 

- rary, containing seventy-five books bound in fifiy vol- 
umes, 32mo size, with morocco backs, lettered and num- 
bered, only $2.50 for the Library, being at the rate of five 
cents per volume. Bread, the Staffof Life ; Good and Bad 
Lack. Hes of Thomas Brown; Little Susan and her 
Lamb. ‘The Show of Animals; ‘The Pearl of Great Price, 
The Wish, or Little Charlies; Naaman the Syrian General. 
The Kind Little wy in Ceylon. The Vine; Cot- 


tage of Content. ttle ‘Tom, the Huntsman’s Boy; Eyes 
and no Eyes, History of John Merry; Child's Alphabet of 
Bible Names. Rainbow after Thander Storm; The Ten 


Commandments. ‘The Village Refurmed; Ann and Ellen, 
and the Kitten. John of the Score; ‘The Happy Children. 
The Sunday Scholar; Child's Scriptural Lessons. John 
Price ; Egg and Custard. The Idiot; Jenny Harper. Won- 
derful Lamp; Mary Brown and the Lamb, Charles Mur- 
ray; the Diamond Necklace. Memoir of Elizabeth; The 
Knife-Grinder. The Broken Bough; Five Good Things». 
Aunt Fanny's Story; Danger of Riches. ‘The Lucky Stone; 
Poor Thomas made Rich. War; The New Coat. ‘Thanks- 
giving Day; The Runaway. ‘The Circus; ‘The First Lie, 
I'he ‘Two Masters; Betsy Ford, or the Heedless Child. 
The Young Sabbath Breakers; Too Late. History of John 
Robbins ‘The Bible recommended to the Young. History 
of Joe Bennet._ Milk for Babes. The Way to be Happy. 
The Lost Child. e Vicar’s Garden. The ‘Two Lamba, 
Temper. Poetical Lessons. The Prodigal Son. Sin Found 
Out. Francesand James. Historyof Betsey Brown. Emi- 
ly and her Brother. Anna Louisa Camp 
lina’s Favourite. Good Old Catharine Prescott and the 
Boy of Dundee. Memoir of Mary Gosner. Dying Robber. 
The Lord’s Prayer Explained. One Minnte too Late, 
Something for a Sunday-school Child to Think about. 
Laura and Helen, 
Missionary Society. Published 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
jan 16—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Listy COMMENTARY.—Just received the new 
edition of Ilenry’s Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament, with a Memoir of the author, and a Preface 
by the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have . 
been corrected, and many typographical errors, which ap- 
peared in the previous editions, will not be found in this 
edition. Price in half muslin binding, $!0. In full sheep 
binding, $12 50. In half calf pay $1350. For sale by 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 21 Centre street, New York. 4 


jan 9—3t 


OOKS NEWLY PUBLISHED.—The ‘Treatment of In- 
sanity, by John M. Galt, 1 vol. 8vo. Olmsted's let- 
ters on Astronomy, in which the elements of the science 
are familiarly explained, with engravings. Pictures of 
‘Early Life, or Sketches of Youth, by Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury. Painting, its Rise an! Progress from the earliest 
ages to the present time. Alderbrook, a collection of Fanny 
Forrester'’s Village Sketches, Poems, &c. by Miss Emil 
Chubbuck. The Use of the Body in relation to the aint, 
by George Moore. Forsaleby HENRY PERKINS, 
jan 16—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OCHESTER FLOUR. —Just received a supply of 

Whitney's Premium and other fancy brands of Ro- 

chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, anJ for sale at the lowest cash prices b 

SIMON C LTON, 

N. E. corner Chestnut and ‘Tenth streets, Philada. 

. COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 


N.B. The best fancy brands of New York Flour for fami- 
ly use, will be constantly for sale as above at the lowest 
market prices. sep | 


GROCERY STORE.—James R. Wess, hav- 

ing resumed bus ness, at the old stand formerly occu- 
pied by him, at the south west corner of Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia, would.informs his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he is now prepared to-supply them with 
every description of Choice ‘Teas, Groceries (Liquors ex- 
cepted,) and Fancy articles, usually found in the best gro- 
cery establishments, at reasonable rates, and hopes to be 
favoured with a share of their custom. 

ie Every article sold by him guarantied equal to repre- 
sentation. 

Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, or care- 
fully packed for the country. oct 31—tf 


AY OF MOURNING.—William Hughes, Undertaker 
No, 102 North Eighth street, fonr doors above Cherry, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, 
at all hours, to attend and render such ser’ ices as are de- 
sired, and are proper on such occasions. He has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coffins, also a 
handsome hearse and carriages always in readiness; also 
ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and every 
other article necessary for funerals. Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to heepa 
friend any length of time. Removals from the several 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms. He is also 
superintendent of a good burial ground, where interments 
are obtained on very favourable terms. Ii those who have 
to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, will 


business will be attended to punctually. 
dec 12—ly WILLIAM HUGHES, | 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on | 
THE Epist.E TO THE Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Mheological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol. 
12mo; price 75 cents. Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo0; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was the reach of many, but this 
abridgment made by the author himself, and embracing 
every — in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all, and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a ‘Text-hook. The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this pug se more 
perfect. Just published, and for sale by 
_ WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Cenire street, New York, and 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Xr The copy-right has recently been purchased by the 
publisher of the present edition, 
orders for the work, 


Spices, O1Ls, &c.—Stures south west corner of Arch 
and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Eighth street, below 
Walnut, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and Consum- 
ers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goops, which 
are of the best quality the market affords, and which will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. 

‘The stock embraces the finest Green Brack 
Tras, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound. 
“superior, 75 cents per 1b. Young fiy 
good, 50 cents per ib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy- 
son best quality, each, $1 per Ib 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
per, 374 ets. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per ib. $1. 
Ningyong Seouchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cts. per ib. 
Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea. 50 cts. per Ib. 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cenia per Ib. To families 

urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 

eas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 


Sugar, only 10 cents per 1b. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, aud Cocva Shells, also Cracked Co-_ 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. teams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, Tongues, and Bol 
Sausages, Sweet Onl, pure and fresh, Maccaroni aod Ver 
micelli. 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sauces, Casnie, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c. &e. Constantly on hand a large assortment - 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS AT VERY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH.—Baxter's Works, 4 vois., 
London. Jeremy ‘Taylor's Works, 3 vols., do. rrow’s 
whole Works, 3 vols. Owen on the Hebrews,’4 vols,, Lon 
don. Emmons’ complete Works, 6 vols. Skelton’s complete} 
Works, 6 vols. Touplady’s Works, 1 vol., London, Dodd- 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Works,do. Hervey'’s Works com- 
lete. Hall, Edwards, Fuller, and Jay’s Works, Dick, 
wight, Knapp, and Hill’s Theology. Henry, Scott, Clarke 
and Gill’s Commentaries; together with a complet collec} 
tion of old and new Theological works too numerous to 
mention, all of which will be sold at such pricesas will give 
satisfaction, by DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, N.W. corner of Fourth and A 
streets, Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged jan 16—3t 


FOR THE AFFLICTED.—Just published 
Counsels for the Afflicted, by the Rev. William h 
ridge, late pastor of the Fourth byterian church, Phila. 
delphia, with phn onan contaming a short Memoir of 
the Author, and an t on the Death of Ministers, Price 
25 cents. Just pu and for sale 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, and 
6—3t 21 Centre stteet, New York. | 


yan 1 


article from the Island St. Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. . 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible, 
No subscription received for a Irss term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notices to the con» 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their will be sant to them accordingly, 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the pg of the Proprietor. 


Tulip, oF 


Self-denial, or Alice Wood and her 


call at No 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their — 


he is prepared 
oct 10— 
S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Tras, Sucars, Corres, 


and Brown Sugars of vag ar 4 Good white PRESERVING . 
r 


Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do. Herki- _ 


of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
aug 29—1f 


| No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 87 South 
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